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Why I Am a Pictorial Photographer 


(Number Twelve) 


CHARLES CLAYTON, JR. 


IKE many others, I began my 
camera-work with a Brownie— 
just another snapshooter. But 
after a while, I desired bigger 

m5) pictures; so I bought myself a 
larger Kodak. 

Then I sent a print to PHoro-Era MaGazinE 
and the judges gave me a prize, which honor 
naturally delighted me and set me to thinking 
seriously about photography. At that time, 
many magazines were using very soft-focus 
effects, which I thought unusually beautiful. 
So I bought a “fuzzy” lens, attached it to my 
Kodak, and decided I was ready to become 
a pictorialist. I am greatly amused as I look 
back a few years, to see how it all happened. 
I had made up some bad prints (though not 
intentionally) and had placed them on small 
mounts; and when I learned that nearly all had 
been hung at a salon, I felt my head swell 
considerably. 

Meanwhile, I chanced to see a few high-class 
exhibits by well-known pictorialists, and so was 
brought back to earth again. Hence, despite 
an array of cups, medals, and other prizes that 
quickly came along, I never allowed myself to 
wear the “high hat”. The best remedy for this 
I found to be attending shows by worthy photo- 
graphers. You quickly realise the true value of 
your work by such comparison. 

I am interested mostly in portrait-work. 
I have little use for the sort of stuff usually 
turned out by commercial portrait-studios, 
for even the very élite of these places are lacking 
in originality. They are doing the same sort of 
thing as ten years ago. New ideas do not seem 
to be very welcome, either. 

Most of my work is studies in costume. I 
like to work in high key, whenever possible. 








Modern clothes are ideally adapted to everything 
but photography, it seems. That is why I have 
turned to costume work. I like a photograph 
to hang on one’s wall for a year or so without 
seeming antique—from the style viewpoint. 
I prefer beauty in its right setting—and if we 
must show a gown, let it be a costume-effect. 

Still-life studies of eggshells in kitchen-sinks 
are very clever, and I admire the work of many 
pattern-makers; yet I don’t think that such 
efforts are suitable in a frame in the living-room. 
I have done several of these modernistic things, 
myself, purely for amusement. I just cannot take 
them seriously; and when salon judges hang them, 
I feel rather amused. 

I make pictures to please myself. They are a 
harmless hobby which affords me a great source 
of pleasure. I send to a great number of salons, 
because I am constantly making up new things. 
Many of my prints are mounted, and I find 
I can always have several on hand, even though 
a number may be at exhibits. As I prefer having 
ten different prints with one salon “‘sticker” 
on each, to one print with ten stickers, you can 
understand that I like to keep sending off new 
work. I think that it is a mistake to send off the 
same print to every exhibit. 

All of my work is done quickly. I have 
motored along country-roads with well-known 
pictorialists, and when we would come upon an 
ideal setting, I would hop out of the car and 
my picture would be made in less than five 
minutes. My companion would sometimes 
wander about this location nearly twenty 
minutes before he would “snap’’, if at all. I 
have always maintained that the picture is either 
there, or it isn’t. No fiddling around will help. 
With my portrait-work, I give a bit of thought 
beforehand, in regard to lighting and costume; 
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but once the model is before me, I work with 
lightning-speed. 

Though I have a number of cameras, I still 
find my original Kodak, with its Verito lens, 
a dependable outfit for my pictorial work. My 
prints are straight Bromide enlargements. The 
fancy Bromoils I leave to others who have plenty 
of time. And my motto is the eternal cry for 
Beauty! Finding that I can attain much of it 
with the camera, you will understand why I 
am a pictorialist and glad of it. 








[We appreciate the co-operation of Mr. Clayton 
in giving us his viewpoint with regard to pictorial 
photography. Much of the value and interest 
of this series of articles would be lost did our 
contributors fail to tell us frankly how and why 
photography has become an important factor 
in their lives. We have received many letters 
approving these short articles, and we appreciate 
deeply the splendid co-operation which we are 
receiving from pictorial photographers in all 
parts of the country.—EbrrTor.] 


Westward Ho! 


CARINE and 


RGNE may travel by road from Maid- 
stone in Kent to Guildford in 
Surrey, about fifty miles, without 
losing consciousness of the great 
£2! metropolis away on our right, 
twenty-five to thirty-five miles distant, according 
to our position. Undoubtedly we pass through 
some beautiful country, and the long chalky 
ridge of the North Downs hides the monster; 
but it is there and felt. New houses are springing 
up all along the line, and the beautiful and 
unsophisticated country of only a few years 





WILL CADBY 


back has a scum, a smear, a taint of suburbia. 
If one leaves the main west road that goes 
through Sevenoaks, Red Hill, and Dorking, 
the most delightful little unspoilt bits of scenery 
are encountered; but they are only islands in the 
flood-waters and will assuredly be immersed by 
the steady demand for homes within easy reach 
of London. Clusters of cheap, ugly bungalows— 
and what is even worse, for they are permanent— 
expensive, ornate residences “adorn” what 
were but yesterday normal and picturesque 
country-roads in rural England. 





THE OLD STONE-BUILT COTTAGE 
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VALE OF BLACKMORE FROM OUR LAWN 
ACROSS THE DOWNS FOR TWENTY MILES 
THE CADBYS 











It was because of this sophistication of the 
districts all around London that we left Kent 
and came west to hunt for a land still untouched 
by the jerry-builder and as yet undiscovered by 
London’s millions of trippers. After a lengthy 
search, we discovered what the house-agents 
would be right for once in describing as ‘‘an 
ideal spot’ in Dorset, the little county made 
famous by Hardy. Our readers live so far away— 
across the ocean, too—that they are unlikely to 





much of Somerset and Wiltshire, including King 
Alfred’s Tower, built to commemorate the 
defeat of the Danes in 878. 

In this backwater of southern England, about 
two miles out of Shaftesbury, we discovered an 
old, stone-built cottage that had, till population 
dwindled, been the home of two agricultural 
families. Little pasture-farms surround us, 
worked mostly by the farmer and his family, 
yielding no doubt a scanty living; but to those 





OLD FARM KITCHEN CONVERTED TO SITTING-ROOM 


trek en masse and fill up this old-fashioned and 
almost deserted stretch of country; so we do not 
hesitate to discover it to them! 

The Highlands of Dorset, with sleepy Shaftes- 
bury as their metropolis, where a crier still 
perambulates the town shouting the news and 
finishing up with “God save the King’’, is our 
chosen retreat. Shaftesbury, or Shaston, as it is 
still called on the milestones, stands on the edge 
of a hill between seven and eight hundred feet 
above sea-level. No railroad disturbs its serenity, 
and it would no doubt sink back into almost 
medizval slumbers were it not that the main road 
from London to Exeter and the southwest runs 
through its main street. There is a bit of the 


old-town wall dating from Saxon times still 
standing, and, from what is called Castle Hill, 
although there is now no castle, a splendid view 
is had overlooking the Vale of Blackmore and 





THE 


‘ADBYS 


born and bred on these grassy hills, the call 
of the land and the instinct for freedom is 
strong, and they prefer to work sixteen hours 
a day at their own bidding rather than eight for 
a master. 

Here, only one hundred miles from London, 
one can look for twenty miles across the downs, 
with but few and old human habitations in 
sight—dwellings that fit into the landscape as if 
they had grown there, like the elms and oaks 
that border the lanes. They are mostly thatched, 
locally quarried stone-houses, built before the 
time when the expense of the labor on the stone 
ruled out that beautiful material for ordinary 
dwellings. And here we realise with relief that, 
after all, England is not such a congested and 
overpopulated country, and that there are 
districts—big stretches of land—as yet entirely 
unspoilt and “unimproved.” 
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Increasing the Value of Pictures 


MARY E. ARCHER 


HE writer has learned from experi- 
ence that photographs may be sold 
with much less effort, and greater 
advantage, when accompanied by 
good descriptive matter. A picture 
which might bring one or two dollars in the 
purely pictorial market may often be made to 
yield from ten to fifteen dollars—or more— 
when accompanied by an interesting sketch or 
article; therefore the notebook becomes the 
indispensable companion of the camera. There is 
a little story hidden behind each picture, if we 
but sense it; and a query here and there among 
those acquainted with the history of each section 
will readily disclose it. 

The writer-photographer endowed with suffi- 
cient insight, or intuition, to seek out the literary 
possibilities of a locality, as well as its pictorial 
charms, is the one who is going to harvest the 
biggest crop of dollars for his efforts. 

There are two ways in which one may proceed: 
by making the photographs, and then writing 
around them; or by writing the article first, 
and then making such pictures as will best 
illustrate it. He who is able to add to his eye 
for the artistic also a nose for news is doubly 
blessed. 

There are untold hidden riches awaiting the 
industrious artist in each territory, however 
remote; and whatever the tale Fate has woven 
there—when presented in its right form—it 
will impart to the picture a value which it would 
otherwise never possess. 

For example: A famous man dies. The maga- 
zines and newspapers print his life-story; and, 
to your great surprise, you learn that his boyhood 
home was but a few miles distant, upon the 
banks of the very river which flows peacefully 
past your door—there you have the foundation 
for an interesting article. Any old resident will 
glory in pointing out the exact spots which hold 
the greatest interest for you, and his reminis- 
cences will add the desired color to your tale. 
The camera furnishes the tangible record and 
the notebook adds much of both fact and fancy. 

Again, it may be that your old family doctor 
is elected to serve in the State Legislature— 
his home is just over the hill; the sedate old 
town-house now takes on an added significance. 
His pills and powders—combined with an inex- 
haustible store of cheery anecdotes—have oft 
contributed to your own well-being, and now may 
be turned to new and unexpected account by 
the intelligent use of camera and pen. 











Thus we might cite numerous and varied 
opportunities whereby it would become possible 
for the wide-awake writer-photographer to obtain 
valuable material, even within the boundaries 
of his own town; but whether his explorations 
carry him near or far, the same simple methods 
may be successfully employed in collecting mat- 
ter to enhance the value of his pictures. , 

There must be a willingness to work, and work 
hard; for success comes only through constant, 
earnest effort. Something more than a half- 
hearted, desultory attempt is required ere the 
doors swing wide and the aspirant enters the 
field of fame or fortune. 

He must be satisfied with modest achievement 
while yet his feet are on the first rungs of the 
ladder; but as he climbs, his horizon broadens, 
his vision becomes clearer, his possibilities 
greater, until he finally finds himself upon a 
solid- foundation of adaptable knowledge, built 
up bit by bit from the cumulated efforts of the 
years, which eventually will prove the Open 
Sesame to the longed-for land of the arrived. 

It is also true that one must use judgment in 
placing his material—he must familiarise himself 
with the particular needs of each editor by a 
careful and thorough perusal of his publication, 
and possess sufficient discrimination to guide 
him in offering each article and picture; but per- 
severance coupled with experience will finally win. 

And it is not always the magazine paying the 
highest rates which yields the greatest reward 
to the beginning writer-photographer. There 
are gains to consider other than mere dollars 
and cents; for sometimes a bit of timely counsel— 
a kindly criticism, or perhaps a little-co-operation 
on the part of an understanding editor—is 
worth far more than any amount of money 
during one’s early, amateurish struggles for 
recognition. When such an editor is found, it is 
good policy to stick by him through thick and 
thin; for such channels lead to success. 

[No doubt our readers have noticed that we 
have tried to include at least one article in every 
issue which dealt with some part of the problem 
of earning money with a camera. Mrs. Archer 
knows whereof she writes from daily experience. 
It is apparent that there are many who appre- 
ciate these articles and find them of great service 
in finding the way to a greater income. This by 





no means commercialises pictorial photography 
but rather makes it possible for those of moderate 
means to express the best that is in them 
pictorially.—Ebprror.] 
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FIGURE 1 THE CAMERA 





JOHN WENZEL 


A Home-Made Stereoscopic Camera 
JOHN WENZEL 


COMPLETE stereoscopic outfit can 
be made for less than two dollars. 
This sounds unreasonable; never- 
theless, it has been done, and here’s 

Baie} how. During one of the Liberty 
Loan Drives several years ago, a vender of 
steroescopic views called at my home. He had a 
variety of World War pictures and some stereo- 
scopes. I had not seen one of these contrivances 
since I used to visit my grandmother in the 
nineties. 

In the course of his talk he told about the very 
expensive and carefully adjusted camera that 
was necessary to make these views. He talked 
at length about the perfectly matched lenses 
which must be just 314 inches apart in order to 
give the view an accurate sense of distance. 
He also told a whole lot of other things that made 
little impression on me, for I was too busy think- 
ing. I believed that I could make stereoscopic 
views without any such expensive outfit. I 
reasoned that the lenses of these cheap box- 
cameras were made in quantities by machinery, 
therefore they were as nearly alike as it was 
possible to make them—here were my matched 
lenses. 

The moment that the view-vender had gone, 
I hunted up two small cameras that belonged to 








my children. These were both No. 2 Brownies 
that had been purchased at the same time. 
When I placed them side by side, I found that 
the centers of the lenses were just 314 inches 
apart. Instantly I knew that I could make 
stereoscopic views. 

That night I took some friction tape and 
bound the two cameras together. The right-hand 
camera was right side up, and the left-hand 
camera was bottom side up. This was necessary 
in order to bring the shutter releases on the 
outside of the combination. Figure 1 shows 
how they looked. 

The next morning I placed the tied-together- 
cameras on the ledge of an open window, pointing 
them up the street, where there was considerable 
traffic. I put a heavy book on top to keep them 
steady. Both shutter-releases had previously 
been raised, so that a downward pressure would 
make the exposure. Placing a finger of each 
hand on the shutters, I gave a quick downward 
movement at exactly the same moment. My 
first stereoscopic view was made! 

Before the day was over, I had exposed the 
remainder of the films in the cameras. These 
were developed, and prints were made on glossy 
paper, so that the grain of the paper would not 
be noticed when viewed through the stereoscope. 
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At first glance, I apparently had duplicates of 
each of the six scenes that I had snapped. Closer 
examination, however, showed that there was a 
very slight difference in the viewpoint. 

The picture made by my right-hand camera 
was a little over three inches to the right of the 
viewpoint of the left-hand camera. This dif- 
ference was quite noticeable in the foregrounds. 

After the prints were made, I attached with 
clips the two views of each scene to a card 31% 
by 7 inches in size—the standard size for stereo- 
scopic mounts. Selecting some outstanding 
feature in each picture, I placed these 314 inches 





FIGURE 2 


CROTON DAM 


apart, and then inspected them through a stereo- 
scope that the view-vender had sold me. When 
they were in their proper relative position, the 
stereoscopic effect was perfect. If I transposed 
the two prints, the foreground looked very 
distant, and the distant objects hit me in the eye, 
so that I instantly knew that they were wrongly 
placed on the card. 

The prints being properly located on the card, 
the backs of each were marked “right’”’ and 
“left”’ respectively, so that no mistake would 
be made in mounting. Marks were also made 
on the mount to indicate just where they were to 
be pasted. As the prints were but 214 inches 
wide it was necessary to leave a space of about 
one inch between the two pictures. Figure 2 is a 


fair example of what was accomplished with 
this camera. 

Later, desiring two pictures that would fill 
the mount without the inch space in the middle, 





I purchased two No. 3 Brownies, and mounted 
them on a board, making them absolutely rigid 
with glue and screws. This was quite an imposing 
outfit, but rather bulky. The results were not so 
successful with this combination, for the lenses 
were more than four inches apart, and when 
the pictures were viewed through the stereoscope 
the distances were over-emphasised. My garden 
was just one hundred feet long, but through the 
stereoscope you would have sworn that it was 
one hundred and fifty. If I made a picture of a 
person sitting down facing the camera, his knees 
seemed to stick out into the foreground so far 





JOHN WENZEL 


that you wondered how extremely tall he must 
be if he should stand up. 

Then I went back to a 2144 by 34-inch size and 
purchased a couple of No. 2 Hawkeye, Type C 
cameras, which were selling in the local drug 
stores for 89 cents. These were mounted on a 
board, and a tripod-socket was put into the 
bottom of the board at a point coinciding with 
the center of gravity. A small hole was drilled 
through the projecting part of each of the shutter- 
releases. Through these holes each end of a 
strong linen thread was tied so that it hung 
down a few inches below the camera. This was 
very useful, for the secret of making a good 
exposure with a home-made stereoscopic camera 
is to have both shutters released at exactly the 
same moment. By placing the finger over the 
thread as it hung down beneath the camera, and 
giving it a quick downward movement, the 
two shutters would be released simultaneously, 
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FIGURE 3 THE MORNING BATH 


and good negatives were obtained every time 
if the camera had a firm resting place. 

At an expense of $1.50, I purchased two 
portrait-attachments which I frequently used 
with great success, placing the camera 314 feet 
from the object to be photographed. One day 
I set the camera up near the bird-bath in my 
garden. Putting a screw-eye in a stake driven 
into the ground directly under the camera, I 
ran a thread from the house, twenty feet distant, 
through the screw-eye and attached it to the 








FIGURE 4 FOGGY MORNING, CROTON RIVER 








JOHN WENZEL 


shutter-thread by means of a wire paper-clip. 
I went indoors and sat by an open window with 
the other end of the thread in my hand. When 
the birds came for their morning bath I gave 
the thread a pull. The shutters were released; the 
camera clicked; but the birds went on with 4 
their bath as though nothing had happened. 
Figure 3 shows the result. 

The only difficulty with a Type C Hawkeye is 
that it is impossible to make a time exposure. 
It is limited to exposures of 1/25 of a second 


JOHN WENZEL 
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at F/16. In spite of these limitations I was able 
to get some very creditable pictures on cloudy 
days— provided I did not attempt to take moving 
objects. One foggy morning I was out with a 
party of camera-enthusiasts who were equipped 
with excellent cameras. One of the party who 
had an exposure-meter said that the time should 
be 1/5 of a second at F/16. I had the F/16 all 
right, but my instrument would work only at 
1/25 of a second. 

Then I recalled what a photographer once told 
me, that if you want to photograph a poorly 
lighted waterfall in a shady glen, a series of short 
exposures which would aggregate the total time 
required would give wonderful results. Swiftly- 
moving water would be shown “as is’’, instead 
of as a white streak without detail—the result 
if one long exposure were made. So I thought 
that I would try it on my Type C. I planted 





my tripod solidly on the ground and worked my 
shutter-releases up and down simultaneously 
five times. Several pictures were made that 
forenoon under similar conditions, and the 
results were excellent. One of these was “Foggy 
Morning on the Croton River’’, Figure 4. 

The imported cameras that produce small 
stereographs on glass give wonderful results, 
but they are too expensive to be very popular 
with the average amateur, and two dollars would 
not go very far toward one of these outfits. 

It is a pity that the old-fashioned stereoscope 
which, by the way, was invented by the poet, 
Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes—is so nearly a 
memory, and that the old stereoscopic cameras 
are almost impossible to obtain; for no single 
picture can convey the sense of distance that 
may be obtained by the stereoscopic view so 
popular in the nineteenth century. 





A Tribute 


c. C. BLANCHARD 
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ORE than twenty years ago the 
writer became a snapshooter with a 
small hand camera “way down in 
Maine’, and went through the 
pea SS) various stages of progress with 
different developers, papers, plates, and so on, 
in a bathroom converted into a “darkroom’’. 
Some of the prints made at that time are still in 
existence, and continue to give pleasure. Since 
then he has run the gamut of sizes up to the 
8x10, and has now got back to a beautiful 
5x7 camera, using either cut-films, plates, or 
film-pack, and equipped with a wonderfully 
efficient set of Protar lenses, which are proving a 
joy to him. In addition to this outfit, he usually 
carries a small pocket camera or a Graflex on 
automobile trips; for one never knows just when 
the one great opportunity for a beautiful picture 
will present itself. Who does not long for that 
beautiful landscape with those glorious clouds, 
or that never-to-be-forgotten day when “Mike” 
the pelican stood on the wharf with us at Catalina 
Island, and the camera was—? ? 

Puoto-Era MaGazinE has been running a 
series of articles on “Why I Am a Pictorial 
Photographer”, and many of the reasons given 
are very interesting. The writer cannot claim 
the distinction of being a pictorial photographer; 
but the reason given him by the friend who first 
put photography into his head was this: “It will 
help you to be observing; it will be a companion 
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to you in many otherwise lonely hours in later 
life, when you may wish to give up the cares of 
business’. This friend was a true prophet; for, 
as one gets older, the interest in photography 
seems to grow stronger. And there are so many 
more lovely pictures to make, and always that 
vacation-trip to look forward to. For a long time 
the writer has been anticipating a trip that he 
hopes to take to Oregon and Washington, and 
the pictures he intends to make among the Big 
Trees and on the Columbia River. Is not the 
anticipation a part of the trip? The Yosemite 
has already yielded to him some _ beautiful 
specimens, he being fortunate enough to have had 
two days of lovely clouds on his last trip. 

This short article is written as a tribute to the 
many, many unknown friends who have con- 
tributed to our enjoyment through the columns 
of PHoto-Era MaGazine. We cannot read these 
articles without realising the generosity of those 
friends who are giving us the benefit of their 
years of study, 

For a long time the writer was a “spasmodic” 
reader of PHoto-Era MAGAzINeE, purchasing a 
copy occasionally from a supply store or a news- 
stand. Finally, he became a subscriber; and 
he is glad to acknowledge that during the past 
two years, since he became an impatient waiter 
for his copy, he has made the most pleasing 
pictures of his life. His desire now is to make 
fewer pictures and better ones. 


The Portraiture of Things 





Part I 


MILTON M. BITTER 







rs, RYING to get into the negative, 

Sey, and the print, every detail and tone 
Pras au’ gradation of the subject photo- 
eI teaye| graphed is the best method of 
oni mastering photographic technique. 
First learn how to “get it all”. That way 
lies mastery. The suppression of detail and 
the emphasis of line, mass, composition, and 
chiaroscuro in pictorial, suggestive effects can 
come later. 

It is evidently with some such thought of 
helpfulness to amateurs that the editor has asked 
for this article. With some of my portraits of 
things before him, he writes, “I am sure that 
it would be of interest and a real encouragement 
to many of our readers if you did no more than 
tell how you made these exceptionally fine 
prints”. 

Thanks for the appreciation, Mr. Beardsley; 
but *twould be some job. I should have to 
write my autobiography. However, a few 
rather rambling thoughts touching the high 
spots, together with some specific data, may be 
helpful not only to amateurs but to others. 


How Do I Make My Prints? 


By putting into them the technical knowledge 
gained in thirty years of dabbling in photography 
—exercising my natural instinct for taking pains 
(sometimes carried to unprofitable excess)— 
careful focusing with a special pair of short- 
focus spectacles—wearing an eyeshade when 
studying my set-up, particularly when the 
articles are partially of watered silk or other 
mobile designs, as in linen goods—careful “‘make- 
up” of the subjects—lighting with a minimum 
use of reflectors, to avoid flatness—appropriate 
backgrounds and underlays (generally neutral 
and slightly rough)—special attention to what 
is in front of the object being photographed 
(some glazed or shiny objects having embossed, 
grained, or corrugated surfaces—in effect, hun- 
dreds of tiny mirrors—are affected by what is 
in front of them; even a large, black focusing 
cloth dangling from the camera may lessen their 
brilliancy in parts. I sometimes hang a white 
cloth, with a hole cut in the center, directly in 
front of the camera, but in a position where it 
will not intercept the light nor act as a reflector)— 
accurate camera adjustments to avoid distortion 
—small stops—full exposure—light-test with 

















Watkins Bee Meter or Justophot (with the 





Bee, indoors, I use the regular tint, but take 
the first visible sharp-edge darkening as a 1/16 
tint and rate my film or plate sixteen times 
slower than the regular rating. I have had 
very little experience as yet with the Justophot, 
but with daylight, indoors, it seems to give the 
same reading as the Bee does for a Watkins 
250 plate)—full development of both negative 
and print—hurrying no detail of my work— 
using photographic materials, including non- 
alkali developers of my own devising, that give 
the utmost in detail (pyro-acetone for negatives, 
Amidol-Johnsons for prints)—a general, almost 
exclusive use of commercial Panchromatic 
film (Herbert C. McKay, A.R.P.S., has said, 
in PuHoro-Era MaGazine, “The value of Pan- 
chromatic film lies not so much in the truthful 
representation of color-value as it does in the 
gradation which is made possible by that truthful 
representation” )—double development, which I 
shall explain further along, for subjects having 
exceptionally delicate detail, particularly in the 
highlights—local reduction or intensification of 
the negative or rubbing down strong highlights 
gently with ordinary soft-rubber lead-pencil 
eraser sharpened wedge-shaped—etching where 
necessary—careful retouching of specially par- 
ticular work when the price or quantity of prints 
warrants it—selection of suitable color-filter— 
long-bellows camera with adjustments—tray 
development of one negetive at a time, although 
simultaneously developing three or four in as 
many trays, using pasteboard box lids as covers 
to permit turning on the light to note the time, 
allowing twenty seconds between the immersion 
of the films (right hand for handling the negative 
in the developer, left hand for stop bath and 
fixing-bath, towel for each hand)—gentle but 
almost continuous rocking of the tray in developing 
both negative and prints (one of the secrets of 
bringing up detail and gradation, I think)— 
carefully wiping off dust on film-holder slides 
both when loading and immediately before 
placing in camera—loading films and _ starting 
development in absolute darkness—making all 
negatives 5x7 or smaller, generally with long- 
focus lens or single combination of convertible 
larger prints by projection, often with an actual 
gain in detail instead of a loss as might be thought 
—using a lens-hood and highly corrected anastig- 
mat lenses, usually the Plaubel Anticomar or 
Plaubel Triple Orthar (lenses with remarkable 
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covering power, extremely fine definition, color- 
corrections, and freedom from flare or coma)— 
cleanliness of trays, graduates, and other working 
material—not overworking my solutions—use of 
helpful photo-accessories such as the almost 
indispensable graded filter (flat, not wedge- 
shaped) to equalize unavoidably bad lightings, 
etc., etc. 

In short, getting detail, gradation, and good 
color into the print is a matter of many details, 
and, as “Al’’ would say, “Yuh ain’t heard nuthin 
yet”. Nor can I tell you very much in this 
article; but let’s ramble a little further. 


Firm-Ratines 


In using Defender or Eastman Commercial 
Panchromatic Film with daylight and lenses of 
normal focal length for the size of plate or film 
used, I use the following ratings: blacks, 180; 
browns, reds, greens, and medium mixed colors, 
250; tints such as delicate pinks, blues, cream, 
etc., 350; whites, 500; copying photographs, etc. 
(flat subject, lighting both sides, no shadows), 
700, with very full development. 


Make-Up 


Many objects, when they go to the photo- 
grapher to have their pictures made, have to be 
“all dressed up”; but the photographer has 
to do it. 

The leather goods pictured here were lightly 
rubbed with a soft cloth to snap up the grain 
and design, and the metal parts were smoothly 
daubed with Plasticine, a permanently moist 
modeling clay that can be bought in any 5- and 
10-cent store. It is invaluable in reducing 
highlights on various things; putty should not 
be used on lacquered silver. No special “make- 
up” was necessary on any of the other articles 
illustrated, except to clean them well and then 
avoid getting finger marks on them. 

Much could be written as to the “make-up” 
of jewelry, glassware, stoves, tablets, inscriptions 
on silverware, wood-work, etc., but space will 
not permit. 

I often wonder why manufacturers of hard- 
wood flooring, cabinet work, etc., that wish to 
accentuate the grain of their woods for high-class 
catalog cuts, do not make half-size specimens for 
the photographer. The grain, still being of 


natural size, would photograph relatively twice 
as large. 

In the “set-up’’, all objects should be carefully 
studied with one’s eyes directly in front of the 
lens and, of course, a very careful watching of 
the groundglass focusing-screen, 
in the corners. 


particularly 
I sometimes remove both the 








lens and the back of the camera and look at 
the object through the body of the camera. 

Angle of light is extremely important in photo- 
graphing for detail. As previously stated, a 
minimum use of reflectors should be made. 
Glare and reflections must be carefully watched. 
Color-filters reduce glare somewhat, but interfere 
with snappy detaik on such objects as grained 
leather-goods, which one purposely rubs with a 
soft cloth to put glare or slight polish on the 
tiny highlights to give relief. Photograph for 
the most essential thing and correct the other on 
the negative—if you can. 


Ustnec Back ComBINATIONS 


My general method of making portraits of 
things, singly or in small groups, is to use the 
back combination of a convertible lens (most 
frequently the Plaubel Triple Orthar—no airspace 
between the elements in either combination) 
stopped down to F/32. The lens thus being 
wholly inside the camera, surface-reflections 
are avoided, no lens-hood is necessary, the 
greatest possible brilliancy is obtained in the 
negative, and the long-focus enables me to get a 
large image without distortion when working 
fairly close up. 

Two of the subjects illustrated herewith, 
Numbers 1 and 2, were made with the back 
combination of an old-time, U. S. 8 (F/11), 
61-inch convertible rectilinear, picked up, 
complete with shutter, for $1.50, in a second-hand 
camera exchange. It bears the name “The 
Rochester Symmetrical’ on the barrel and 
“Poco” on the shutter; made by the R. C. M. Co., 
whoever they are or were. 

Since beginning this article, I have made a 
batch of twenty negatives of brown handbags 
with the back combination of this 61-inch lens, 
at a bellows extension of 1714 inches, with a 
5x7 camera. The images fall only a wee bit 
short of being half the size of the bags. No 
refocusing was done. The largest bag was set 
up first and the image made to nearly fill the 
plate. Successive bags were placed in exactly 
the same spot by the aid of marks on the edges 
and center of the table on which they were 
photographed, and a yardstick laid across the 
table when setting up. Average exposure, 2 
minutes; F/26; daylight; no filter; latter part 
of January; Defender Commercial Panchromatic 
film, which, for this “close-up”, and very long 
bellows-extension, I rated at Watkins 180. 
Cuts will show the bags in relative sizes. 

In calculating exposure when using the single 
combinations of lenses, I measure the bellows- 
extension from the lens surface to the focusing- 
screen (accurate enough), divide it by the focal 
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length of the complete lens, square the result, 
and use that as a multiple for the exposure 
indicated by the Bee Meter or Justophot at 
the stop I am using, as marked for the complete 
lens. For instance, I am using only the back 
combination of a 514-inch symmetrical on a 
5x7 plate at a bellows-extension of 101% inches 
from the back surface of the lens: 10144+514 =2; 
2 squared=4. Thus four times the exposure 
indicated by the meter at any .particular stop 
is given. The stop-values as marked for the 
front and back combinations on the lens-stop 
scale of convertible lenses are infinity markings. 
Beware! 

In using color-filters with a single combina- 
tion, the filter factor should be rated considerably 
higher, generally at least 50%, and frequently 
more, according to the filter used, the lens and 
the bellows extension. 


NEGATIVES INDIVIDUALLY DEVELOPED 


As to my developing each negative in a sepa- 
rate tray, I can see the fast commercial man 
smile and ask, “If you had a job of a hundred 
negatives, would you develop them all indi- 
vidually?”” I would. By the time this article 
appears, I will have done it twice on orders of 
this size within the past few months. I haven't 
tanked a negative for more than two years. 
I repeat that I think one of the secrets of getting 
detail in development is in a gentle, almost con- 
tinuous rocking of the tray. 

I do not believe in developing several negatives 
in a large tray by making two piles of them and 
changing back and forth. This is attended 
with too many risks of marring, bubbles, and 
uneven development. My normal time of tray- 
development for fast commercial panchromatic 
film, with my pyro-acetone developer, is 1114 
minutes at 65° Fahrenheit, just double the 
Watkins’ Thermo time; thus I can work several 
lid-covered trays at a time. 

Some of my professional friends, when they 
wish to have their little joke, call me Trayman 
Bitter. 


DovusLeE DEVELOPMENT—THE Process De LuxE 


Inasmuch as my pyro-acetone formula was 
thoroughly discussed in an article in PHoto-ERA 
quite some time ago, I will not write about it 
here, except to say that it is one of my most 
valuable aids in getting out of the negative the 
detail and gradation I try to expose into it. 

When the utmost fine detail and _ brilliancy 
are wanted in a negative, and the order warrants 
the extra time involved, I give very full exposure, 
develop about three-fourths of the regular time, 








fix and wash thoroughly, dry, then resoak a 
few minutes in standing cool water, bleach 
thoroughly with Burroughs-Wellcome Chromium 
Tablets (one to two ounces of water) wash for 
half an hour—no less, more will do no harm— 
and then redevelop in subdued daylight or by 
artificial light with 
i ee - 
Sodium Sulphite, dry 
Amidol-Johnsons.. . . . 
No bromide 


5 ounces 
25 grains 
5 grains 


€ 


The redevelopment should be full, 244 to 3 
minutes, at 65° Fahrenheit. Wash about ten 
minutes in running water. 

With film-negatives, the yellow-bleach stain 
may not completely wash out, but it quickly 
disappears in the redevelopment. A_ second 
fixing is not necessary, but the original fixing 
and washing should be thorough. The emulsion 
should not be touched during either the bleach- 
ing or redevelopment, and the back of a film- 
negative should not be permitted to rest on the 
bottom of the tray before it is well wet with the 
solutions. Slip the negative into the solutions. 
Don’t pour them on. The second development 
can be done immediately following the first 
washing, but there is less danger of frilling if 
the negative is dried. 

This process produces remarkably snappy 
results with subjects having considerable detail 
in the highlights. The original under-develop- 
ment prevents plugging, the bleach removes all 
trace of chemical fog (if there is any), the weak 
amidol brings back all detail fully, with added 
snappiness, and the slight stain remaining in 
the film holds up the printing-quality of the 
shadow-detail. It’s the development process 
de luxe for snappy detail. Try it. 


ComMMENT ABoUT THE PICTURES 

The pictures, of course, you see only in printer’s 
ink and reduced in size. Inasmuch as ail the 
prints are “raw” (no retouching other than the 
usual so-called spotting), no doubt considerable 
of the original detail will be lost. Let’s hope! 

Beginners do not usually have artificial light 
equipment, therefore the subjects selected for 
illustration were, with two exceptions (Numbers 
12 and 15), photographed by daylight, and the 
prints are of the simple “record” type, into 
which do not enter “creative ideas”, unique 
lightings, difficult compositions, decorative acces- 
sories, futurism, or other stunt-effects; in short, 
they are just realistic, stand-out portraits of 
things. All were made from Eastman Com- 
mercial Panchromatic film negatives, except 
Number 4, a Defender Panchromatic negative. 
Even the black-and-white subject of the Hunt 
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Pen Co., Number 16, which has the appearance 
of having been made on process emulsion, was 
made on. Eastman Commercial Panchromatic 
film; minimum exposure, maximum development, 
print on Azo F, Number 8. 

Pictures Numbers 1, 2, and 3 (dark-brown 
leather; no color-filter) were photographed with 
an old, washed-out gray blanket (scarevly any 
color now) laid across a table and curved spward 
and well back over a support. The same blanket 
was used in Number 9, but close up to give 
shadows against the white of the chinaware. 
Note how these articles stand out in bold relief. 

By the way, a little trick was used in photo- 
graphing this group. An 84-inch Plaubel 
Anticomar lens was used on a 5x7 film. The 
saucers seem to be in a perfectly natural, level 
position on the table; do they not? They were 
not so when photographed. To avoid the dis- 
tortion of the elipses of the saucers into ovals 
when photographed in the corners of the plate, 
the outer edges were tipped upward and inward 
and wads of paper placed under them. Another 
method would have been to take a smaller 
picture well in the center of the plate and make 
the print by projection. The device of tilting 
is advisable when photographing interiors in 
which the tops of round-top tables must be 
taken in the corners of the plate. Blocks of 
wood should be placed under the legs furthest 
from the center of the view. Watch your image 
on the groundglass. 

Number 8, oxidized silver with black in the 
indentations, was photographed against a piece 
of wall-paper pinned to a board. Single combina- 
tion of convertible lens. 

Handle of Number 8 held in position by thin 
black thread attached to strip of wood above. 
The white line on negative was penciled out. 

For Number 13, Abbottsmaid ice cream, the 
set-up and focusing were done with a candy-box 
on the plate. Then the ice-cream was taken 
out of the refrigerator, placed on the plate, and 
photographed before it began to melt. Then— 
oh, boy! I ate it all—vanilla and strawberry 
de luxe—vanilla of the French type, delicate 
yellow. Plaubel Anticomar lens; no color-filter. 
Double development to get the lace snappy. 

Number 4 is a compromise—frequently neces- 
sary in the portraiture of things. Blue leather 
with mottled gold ribbon and ornament at the 
bottom; bronze cup; no filter. A yellow filter 
would have helped on the bronze cup, but 
hindered on the ornament by making the lighter 
parts too light. The print was made for an 


outline cut, the supporting rod to be painted 
off the print. 
Though small and simple, technically there 





are no better prints in this showing than Numbers 

5 and 6. The gradations are as true as they can 
possibly be made. I admit it. I hope they 
reproduce in printer’s ink. There will be a 25 per 
cent. reduction. The roller skate was photo- 
graphed in the Philadelphia store of Sears 
Roebuck & Co. by daylight, with the afore- 
mentioned old gray blanket for a ground; the 
bathroom fixture, in the loft of the Paramount 
Electric Supply and Fixture Co., Philadelphia; 
wall-paper background. 

Number 11 was made in the same loft under 
very unfavorable lighting-conditions. It was 
suspended from the ceiling with a large skylight 
directly in front. Sheets of white cardboard 
were set under it at angles on boxes to reflect 
some illumination upward. Windows in the 
rear of the loft were covered to give a black 
background effect. 

Number 12, Wilrite Fountain Pen, dark green 
and white (not pure white); clear glass Mazda 
500-watt electric bulb; a contact print which is 
larger than the pen itself; could have made it 
larger by photographing on the diagonal of the 
film; 5x7 negative, close-up wth 514-inch 
Plaubel Triple Orthar, long bellows-extension. 

Number 14, pigeon food; a small section of 
an enlargement on P. M. C. bromide; K-2 filter. 
Complete picture shows six boxes of various 
kinds of seeds of the Philadelphia Seed Co. 

Number 7, Crescent Tea Co., Philadelphia, 
scarf in vari-colored silks with black silk ground; 
K-3 filter; Anticomar lens. 

Number 10, an enlargement on P. M. C. 
bromide, only 334” x 5’’, from a smaller negative. 
Presented here as an illustration of “blocking 
out” backgrounds. Blocking out is done by 
painting out all of the background with an 
opaque color. It requires a steady hand and 
an eagle eye. I block only a half-inch or so 
around the image, cut a black mask to cover the 
rest, and glue one end to the emulsion side of 
the negative. It protects it. 

This R. C. A. radio cabinet was photographed 
in the show room of the Elliott-Lewis Electrical 
Co., Inc., Philadelphia. I have forgotten details 
of the kind of wood, screen, etc.—very dark 
walnut or mahogany, I think, with but little 
distinct grain. 

Number 15, United Cigar Stores Soda Foun- 
tain, in my home town (borough, we call it), 
Collingswood, N.J. Black-and-white marble; 
5x7 Panchromatic film; Plaubel Triple Orthar, 
54-inch, F/6.3, stop 22, no filter; 750-watt, 
clear glass, Mazda-electric bulb, no reflector, 
held high up on one side back of camera by an 
assistant; 50-grain Victor normal flash on the 
other; long, narrow store; practically no daylight 
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except through glass-door; window was filled 
with display. 

Three times I have been asked if Print Number 
1 is a photograph of a retouched photograph. 
Certainly not. There has been no handwork 
done on either print or negative except to reduce 
slightly a highlight on one of the metal clasps. 
The bag is seal-grain, dark brown leather, white 
stitching, lacquered edges on the corner pieces 
and strap bands. It is called by the makers, 
Reed-Cook, Inc., Camden, N.J., “The Million- 
Dollar Bag’. Why, I do not know. Maybe it 
is because a man could safely carry a million 
dollars in it. Ive never tried. 








How did I make these prints? By first making 
the negative. And that’s what I have been 
dealing with, principally, in this article. 

Inasmuch as I so frequently see requests in 
the photographic magazines for a pure black 
print formula, I have prepared another but 
briefer article (really a continuation of this one) 
for this issue, but with special heading that 
will arrest the attention of “‘anxious inquirer” 
for such a formula. In the article, I give specific 
details of the methods and papers used in making 
the prints illustrating this article. 


(Part II continued in next issue) 


The Tintype Photographer of the Seventies 


GEORGE PARKE 


When I was a boy I served a term 

As a working member of a tintype firm. 

I called ’em out and I called °em down, 

And I tramped all over the hull durned town. 


IN these modern times, when every 
family has a little amateur photo- 
grapher of its own, it is hard to 
realise that there was a time when 
the amateur was as scarce as the 

tintype is nowadays. Making a photograph in 
those days was not a simple button-pressing 
operation, but a task requiring a knowledge of 
chemistry, a good memory for disappointed 
customers, and a strong back to carry the 
enormous wooden camera and tripod. 

The tintype was then a close competitor of the 
paper-picture, and many preferred it because of 
immediate action and lasting qualities. Having 
an iron-foundation and a collodion base, it was 
practically imperishable, some of the products 
of the early seventies being as clear and sharp 
now as when they were made. 

As imperishable as those old-time tintypes 
is the memory of the days I spent wandering 
over the streets of a Southern city in company 
with a Connecticut Yankee and a coal-black 
Negro boy, who acted as tractor for the cart 
in which the pictures were finished. 

After the studio in which I had been serving 
an apprenticeship had closed for lack of patron- 
age, I took up the offer of a typical tintyper to 
act as his “caller-out’’, or solicitor, and the 
result was a profitable venture for both of us, 
a pleasant summer-vacation, and the accumula- 
tion of a fund of information regarding the 
people of that city that has been of vast benefit 
to me in the succeeding years. 








We had a 5x7 wet-plate camera with one 
heavy holder, a sturdy and weighty tripod, 
and a pushcart in which the chemical manipula- 
tions were performed. This latter had two 
wheels, was fitted with a house-like body covered 
with oilcloth, and had a tarred tin tank for a 
bottom, a heavy curtain at the rear, and an 
orange-fabric window in front. The fittings 
were a keg and spigot for washing-water, shelves 
for trays, and bottles and a wood-encased 
glass-tank for the silver-bath. 

The human tractor for this cumbersome 
outfit was a husky specimen of the Southern 
darky, and he handled the cart with ease, con- 
trolled the curiosity of the ever-present small 
boy, answered the questions of members of his 
own race with great pride from the mass of 
misinformation he had gathered from us, and, 
in the intervals, while operations were being 
carried on, organised a small but lucrative 
“crap” game in some shady spot. 

Tintypes are rapid in the making, and equally 
rapid for delivery purposes; but they have 
their inherent defects. Like a mirror they 
reverse everything, yet they always tell the 
truth. We seldom made a view of a store with 
the sign showing, for it would appear backwards, 
and we had many ingenious explanations of the 
reason why a person was shown left-handed or 
on the opposite side from the posed position. 

Then the ladies were often disappointed by 
the results; for a tintype is really a white neg- 
ative upon a black background, and the smallest 
blemish or physical defect is glaringly shown, 
without fear or favor. No retouching, beyond a 
tinting of the cheeks and coloring of the drapery, 
was possible; and this explains why many of 
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STAFF OF THE TINTYPE STUDIO 


our grandmothers’ features have failed of preser- 
vation, through the victim’s fear of the lens’ 
deadly glare. 

We made pictures all day till the waning light 
forbade, holding an umbrella over the sitter at 
noon to dim the sun’s glare, and clamping the 
cringing victim’s head into the remorseless 
“thead-rest” of that period, when an exposure 
of fifteen or twenty seconds was necessary in 
late afternoon. 

Of course, “snapshots” were impossible; 
so babies were a terror to us and a poor source 
of income. I often made at least ten exposures 
of an infant to obtain even a passable picture, 
and I learned how to “make faces” that would 
qualify me for a clown’s job in any circus. 

Late in the autumn we paid for the privilege 
to operate in a tent at a fair in a town in western 
Texas. Soon after our arrival and location on 
the grounds, a couple of the famous Rangers 
took positions at either end of the one-street 
town, where they made each visitor leave his 
gun or knife, giving him a brass-check for the 
same, before he was permitted to mingle with 
the festive throng. 

But I am sure they did not collect all the 
guns; for just as the sun was setting and we were 
preparing to pack up after a prosperous day, 








Reproduced from an old tintype 


GEORGE PARKE 


we were confronted by four typical cowmen, 
waving guns and _ staggeringly drunk, who 
demanded their “‘picters tuck”’. 

Knowing the light was too poor to make a 
successful exposure, I hastily ran through a 
pile of the day’s rejects and found four that 
portrayed a quartette group, although all of 
different persons. My partner made a few 
deft fake manipulations of the camera, while I 
slipped into the darkroom, inserted the pictures in 
“cases”, and passed them to the vociferous 
four, who paid and departed satisfied, too drunk 
to note the substitutions. 

But the sequel came the next morning. About 
sunrise, while we were slumbering the sleep of 
honorable men, we were suddenly awakened by a 
fusillade of shots which passed through the 
tent, uncomfortably close to our shrinking forms. 
We rolled out under the opposite edge of the 
tent and hastened to a safe distance, from which 
we watched the angry raiders destroy our outfit. 
But the disturbance soon brought the watchful 
Rangers, who quickly adjusted matters. The 
cowboys paid for the damage, less the cost of 
the fake tintypes, and explained that they 
didn’t mind the substitutions as much as they 
did the fact that two of the groups portrayed 
the lineaments of some ragged Negro laborers. 
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The Shortest Cut 





WARWICK BARSE MILLER j 
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E shortest cut to success in photo- 
graphy is via the notebook. The 
longest road is through the detour 
Z¥e| of laziness and that flattering 
process of trusting to memory. 
One route seems dull and irksome, the other 
quick and easy. The amusing irony is that 
experience shows the situation to be just the 
opposite. 

Faithful note-taking of every picture we make 
appears to most of us as a superfluous waste of 
time only for the convenience of forgetful people. 
We photograph a few scenes under different 
conditions, and then rely on our scant experience 
and general intelligence to carry us along the 
remainder of a rose-strewn highway of success. 
But we fail to realise one thing; namely, that the 
perfection or the failure of a photograph depends 
on a number of minute and apparently insignifi- 
cant factors. 

So many and varied are these conditions and 
factors that it is impossible for our memory to 
absorb them all and hold them in equal readiness 
for quick and easy reference. If, however, we 
jot down the details of the conditions under 
which every picture is made, we shall have a 
fairly certain and accurate guide to go by in 
making succeeding pictures. To do this we must 
note not only the details of the making but also 
of the after-treatment. Then, by comparing the 
complete notes of different prints, light will 
be thrown on those factors, devices, and principles 
of photography that lead us to ease and mastery. 
The notebook now becomes our infallable 
adviser—our photographic conscience. 

Besides the details of the making of a picture, 
there are two other important things that should 
go into our notebook. These are the stray 
scenes we often catch sight of when occupied 
otherwise than with photography and the 
random observations that come to us in the 
course of our work. Often when we are out for a 
walk or on automobile trips through town and 
country, we glimpse a scene we should like to 
come back and photograph sometime. Or we 
may see it from a speeding train. Among such 
scenes I now have in mind is a heavily shaded 
gun-metal pool at Pomfret, Conn.; a Southern 
colonial mansion at Bristol, R.I.; and a century- 
old, stone, moss-covered gristmill at Wickford, 
in the same State. 

The wide-awake mind is endlessly making 
observations and drawing conclusions from 
experience in life. The photographer’s mind 





must be doubly awake, making observations 
and drawing conclusions that inevitably come to 
him in his experience in photography. It is 
these observations and conclusions that give him 
real enjoyment by empowering him with a broad 
command and sureness of his work; for they 
make him see more clearly the value and ableness 
of the details and conditions, such as lighting, 
exposure, and so on. Hence we should jot down 
all the thoughts that come to us about our work 
and write them immediately, just as an author 
does; for if we wait till later, we may forget the 
real essence of the thought. What developers 
have we found are best for certain effects and 
papers? Jotting down discoveries like these 
brings us knowing experience, and the more we 
put them in our notebook the more t'ey will 
come to us. 

The conditions of making and after-treatment 
are most important, since they naturally precede 
the observations. Often, in working on a scene, 
we try to recall the exposure, stop, lighting, 
hour, or distance we used with a similar scene. 
Did that wood-stream show up well with 1/25 
second? What was the stop and exposure used 
in that sunset that came out so perfectly? It 
was taken in September, to be sure, but what 
was the exact hour and condition of the daylight? 
What was the angle of focus in photographing 
the stream? Did it look better from a high point 
or from a low one? These are some of the 
valuable conditions we try to remember. And 
we do; but they are usually the unimportant 
ones. The real one, representing the crux of the 
situation, will not come. The result is that we 
go through the torture of doubt and guesswork, 
and end up by using several plates or films on the 
same scene. Or, perhaps, as is often the case, 
we have but one film left, and it is our only chance 
of getting the scene. If we but had a small 
notebook that we could whip out of our pocket 
and refer to, what a feeling of ease and power 
there would be in knowing with definite certainty 
every detail of making our pictures that is going 
to make them come out as we want them to! 

We find the same situation in the after- 
treatment. During this stage of production, the 
outcome of the print depends directly on the 
details of development and printing. Hence we 
must have a record of these details and cir- 
cumstances, so that we can refer to them in our 
work at this point just as we must refer to notes 
in the making. Different types of scenes and 
subjects, various degrees of exposure and lighting 
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and kinds of effects and moods—all demand 
developers of different formulas and strength, 
papers of varying tones, surfaces, and hardness, 
and development of varying time. In developing 
the plate containing a sunset or interior, what 
was the developer we used with that other plate 
of the same subject? Was it half-strength or 
full-strength, and how long did we give the 
plate? And, most important of all, what were 
the results? Would stronger or weaker develop- 
ment have been better. But we must go back 
even farther than this—back to the records of 
the taking. Our present sunset or interior may 
have had a different exposure and lighting from 
our last one. Hence we must also take this into 
consideration. A longer exposure, for instance, 
will not need as long a development. But 
supposing our former scene was under-exposed, 
and the time of development that would have 
ordinarily been normal was insufficient. With 
the longer exposure in the present case, the same 
time of development would therefore be correct. 

In printing, we ask what developer it was 
and what was its strength and temperature that 
brought the fine gradation of tone in the other 
sunset. What was the time:of printing, and 
what paper did we use? Must we hem and haw 
about all this, or can we turn to our neatly-lined 
notebook and find these details all clearly 
recorded? There is a thrill and fascination in 
being able to calculate exactly how our picture 
is going to turn out. 

These are some of the problems that show 
how impossible it is to carry all the details of 
making and after-treatment in our memory. 
The details divide themselves into the following 
divisions. In the making there is the Subject, 
Date, Exposure, Stop, Distance, Hour, Day, 
Subject’s Lighting, Angle of Focus, Tripod or 
Hand, and Miscellaneous Remarks. In the after- 
treatment there is Film or Plate Used, Developer 














Name—Formula (if home-made) — Strength— 
Time — Temperature — Printing-Time — Paper- 
Results—Remarks. 





Under Subject we should write enough to 
designate the place, such as “Waterfall on 
Farmington road 2 mi. from Oquossoc, Maine’’. 
Knowing the locality often gives hints as to 
exposure and lighting, ete. Likewise, the dis- 
tance of the camera from the subject will show 
how far away certain objects may be photo- 
graphed with good results; and also, in the case 
of short distances, whether the effect is better 
at twenty-five or at fifty feet. The hour of day 
and time of year are obviously important in 
relation to light and exposure, since the intensity 
of light varies during the day and _ seasons. 
Under Subject’s Lighting we should note where 











the light is coming from—is the interior on the 
north side of the house, or was our forest scene 
well lighted, or was the growth pretty thick? 
The Angle of Focus directs us toward good com- 
position. Were we standing to one side of a 
mountain, or in the doorway of a room? Under 
Miscellaneous Remarks we can put down filters 
and devices used, extenuating circumstances, 
and afterthoughts of things that should or 
should not have been done. The other divisions 
are, of course, self-explanatory. 

In the after-treatment, under Formula for both 
developers, we need put the chemical formula 
only if we have mixed the solution ourselves. 
If we use bought developers, we can leave this 
division out. The Printing Time should also 
include distance from light and the kind of 
wattage of light used. Such small details as 
these may seem tedious, but they make for 
exactness. Under :Results we should simply 
state briefly how the finished picture came out, 
such as “Lacking detail, black shadows, bright 
sun, good composition, under-exposed”’. Under 
Remarks we can put the same things regarding 
after-treatment as we did under Miscellaneous 
regarding the making. Here the emphasis 
should be on what should have been done. 

These divisions of making and after-treatment 
can now be lined off in our notebook, so that we 
may quickly and easily put each detail under its 
proper heading. The pocket notebook that is 
practical to use during the making, however, 
is too small to hold all the divisions in any clear 
arrangement. If we distribute all the notes of 
one picture over several pages we not only fill 
the notebook very soon, but also in jumping 
from one page to another we make it difficult 
to study the notes. It is, therefore, best to 
have two notebooks. One of these can be a 
little pocket affair where we can put the details 
of the making, and the other a large, permanent 
laboratory notebook wherein we can rewrite the 
details of the making side by side with those 
of the after-treatment. This enables us to have 
the entire notes on each picture all together, 
so that we can see them in clear relation to each 
other. In our pocket notebook we can reserve 
about ten pages at the end for observations and 
scenes we want to remember, copying them in 
the large book where, they may be classed and 
indexed. 

There are different types and sizes of notebooks 
to suit individual taste. In selecting them, how- 
ever, it must be remembered that size and 
convenience are not always compatible with 
each other. This is especially true in regard to 
the pocket notebook. We need one that is 
small enough to fit in the pocket without 
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protruding and always dropping out, and yet big 
enough to hold the notes in an uncramped, clear 
order. The laboratory notebook should be 
large enough to give a much broader spacing to 
each item, so that it will not merge into its 
neighbor and confuse us. In view of this feature 
of the two notebooks, there are certain ones 
which stand out from the others by their obvious 
practicability. I will, therefore, mention these 
first and then give several alternative choices. 

The most practical pocket notebook is the 
little brown-covered side-opening book, lined 
horizontally. These are 3 5/8 inches wide by 
6 inches long and fit nicely in either the rear 
trouser pocket, or the side or breast pocket of 
the coat. They can be bought at almost any 
stationer’s, both here and abroad. ‘The best 
arrangement is to give a page to each picture. 
Each page has twenty-two lines, making twenty- 
one divisions besides the half-inch at the top. 
Leave two lines at the top for the Subject. Then 
draw a line from here to the bottom 1 1/8 inch 
from the center of the book. In this space the 
other headings can be put, and opposite them, 
on the other side of the line, the details. Accord- 
ing to the order of divisions in the making given 
above, the number of lines given to each is as 
follows: 1, 1, 1, 1, 1, 2, 3, 3, 1, 5. This seems 
the most logical plan, since each picture on one 
page makes reference quicker. 

The best kind of laboratory notebook is the 
ordinary loose-leaf college notebook, whose pages 
are 8 inches by 101% inches. The advantage 
of the loose-leaf type is that not only a more 
neat arrangement can be had by using a type- 
writer, but the pages may be removed and 
re-assorted for indexing. The most advisable 
plan here, as above, is to devote one page to 
sach picture, thus gathering the complete record 
on one area and avoiding the chance of losing 
part of it, if it should be distributed over two 
pages. The lining is as follows: Three-quarters 
of an inch from the top of the page draw a 
horizontal line four inches long in the center. 
On this line put the Subject. Now one-quarter 
of an inch below this draw a rectangle 434 inches 
long by three-quarters of an inch wide. This is 
across the page, also. One-quarter of an inch 
from the top of this rectangle draw another line 
through its length. This leaves two horizontal 
spaces. Now mark the rectangle off by drawing 
four perpendicular lines through it, the first 
114 inches from either end, and the other lines 
three-quarters of an inch apart. In the upper 


part of this rectangle we can put, in their order, 
Date, Exposure, Stop, Distance, Hour, and the 
details in the spaces below each. The rest of the 
page is marked off the same as in the pocket note- 





book. One-half of an inch below the rectangle 
draw a heavy line across the page, and then 
draw another down the page three-quarters of 
an inch from the edge where the holes are. 
Now, from the horizontal line, draw one to the 
bottom 114 inch from the other perpendicular 
line. The resulting space between these last 
two lines will hold Tripod or Hand, Day, Subject’s 
Lighting, Angle of Focus, Remarks, and then the 
divisions of after-treatment. According to the 
order of these last divisions on making, together 
with the order of divisions of after-treatment 
given above, the space between each heading 
is as follows: 4 inch, 4, 34, 4, 4%, %, %, 4, 
4, M4, 4, 4, M4, M4, M4, M4, 4, %4. Allin inches. 

This arrangement gives wide, ample spaces to 
write in’ All the narrow quarter-inch spaces 
are given to those details requiring not more 
than one word or a line. The advantage of 
bunching the five small details together in the 
rectangle instead of giving them a whole line 
each, as in the pocket notebook, is that by this 
placing much space is saved for the other divi- 
sions. These pages can now be neatly indexed 
alphabetically, rewriting a new index about every 
thirty new records. This wil! enable us to find 
our subject quickly instead of searching through 
a score of pages. In this day and age we have 
come to read type more easily than long hand, 
so that where a typewriter is handy, it is best to 
use it for the laboratory book. But pen and ink, 
handled well, is equally as good, although a 
typewriter can put more writing in a given space. 

There are, of course, several other different 
arrangements and sizes of both notebooks: but 
they are far less practical and convenient than 
the two I have mentioned. In the pocket note- 
book one can use a smaller one, or a larger one 
about 5 x 8 inches, and he can space it off per- 
pendicularly on two pages instead of horizontally 
on the one. The writing in a smaller book will 
be cramped and illegible; across two pages it 
will smudge; and if the writing is perpendicular 
on the pages, it will cause awkwardness and 
confusion of cross lines. A larger pocket note- 
book fits only the coat pocket, and hence it is 
always being dropped around or lost. The same 
disadvantages apply to other plans and sizes 
of the laboratory notebook. 

This outline of note-taking in photography 
has the false appearance of a lot of tedious work. 
Actually, after we get started, we will find it is 
merely automatic and requires little trouble. 
When we view any set of conditions in life in 
their entirety, they are always apt to appear 
overwhelming; but when we meet them day 
after day, we aren’t even aware of them. Jotting 
down the notes of making will require one 
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minute or less, and those of after-treatment 
about the same. I have “jotted” thus while 
straddling a thin branch of a spruce over rapids 
in Maine, as well as while standing on the more 
tranquil shores of the Riviera. 

There may be another objection to this plan 
of note-taking as being a “cold, material system, 
deadening to art’. Let us not fool ourselves! 
Leonardo da Vinci drew the outlines of his 
paintings with all the coldly calculating system 








and geometrical science at his command. Note- 
taking is simply a wise man’s means of gaining 
an accurate knowledge and experience of photo- 
graphy to enable him to create any artistic effect 
he wants to. Trusting to memory wastes films, 
paper, money, and time. Note-taking con- 
serves these and places the controlling reins of 
the print in our hands, thus pointing out the 
shortest cut to success in photography, and in 
many other modern activities. 


How to Create a Demand for Photographs 


J. E. BULLARD 


HE person who takes up photo- 
graphy with any degree of serious- 
ness soon finds that he needs more 
and more equipment. Some of 

¥ this he can make; but most of it he 
will find it desirable to buy. Before long, he 
either has a considerable sum of money invested 
or has made a list of things he feels he really 
needs and will buy just as soon as he can spare 
the money. Unless he can make money out of 
his present equipment, he is likely to find that he 
never will have enough to buy all he wants. 

His problem, then, is to find a market for his 
work. It may be desirable to create a large 
enough market to enable him to devote his 
entire time to what he has first done for the mere 
joy he gets out of the work. 

Under such conditions, the first idea that 
comes to mind is often to do work at a lower 
price than the professionals charge and yet strive 
to do work of professional quality. The hope is 
that this lower price will attract a good deal of 
business. Such a practice is almost certain to 
prove disappointing. For one thing, it is going 
to arouse a certain degree of ill-will on the part 
of professional photographers. It certainly will 
not lead to any co-operation on their part, and 
there may be times when co-operation would 
be of great value. 

For another thing, it does not attract business. 
It is better, right at the start, to charge regular 
professional prices for the work. This will serve 
to give one a standing with his customers which 
a lower price would not give him. It may be 
possible to charge a higher price than the regular 
professional prices. It all depends on the quality 
of the work turned out and the care exercised to 
see that no poor work goes out. 

How, then, can one create a demand for his 
work? There are a number of ways of doing this. 
He may advertise. He may go out and solicit 





business from promising prospects. 





However, the beginner in this field is likely 
to be so busy in some other occupation that he 
has little or no time for personal solicitation, 
and he may not have enough spare money to do 
much advertising. In other words, he is right 
back where he started. He must find some way 
of selling his product, but he hasn’t the capital 
with which to finance a selling-campaign and he 
cannot spare the time to go after the business. 
If he gives up his regular occupation, he will be 
“flat broke’ before any worth-while returns 
come in from photography and will have to start 
out looking for another job. 

A certain amount of work can be obtained 
from one’s friends. Regardless of what one’s 
special form of photography may be, he is sure to 
have friends who will need this particular form. 
By doing good work, and thoroughly satisfying 
them, they will begin to talk to their friends 
about what he is doing. In the course of time, 
he gets more and more business in this way. 
However, it comes slowly. He still needs a more 
active sales force. 

Included among his friends there will be some 
who have real ability at selling. They may be 
salesmen. These people nearly always want to 
make a little more money than they are getting. 
A chance to make some extra money arouses 
their enthusiasm. Here, then, is a suggestion 
that promises to work. Suppose that these 
people are offered, let us say, a ten per cent. com- 
mission on all the work they can get. Suppose 
also that they have already had work done for 
themselves, are well pleased with it, and have 
these samples to show. It would be hard to find 
any better sales people than these. They are 
already enthusiastic about the work. The 
possible commissions they can earn also attract 
them. 

However, there is another point to consider. 
If these people were not going to earn any com- 
missions, if they had not virtually become 
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partners in the business, the point they would be 
most likely to bring up to their friends would be 
that the work was done cheaper than down-town 
work costs. When they are earning commissions, 
however, it is to their advantage to have the 
prices up; for the higher the prices, the larger the 
commissions. Therefore, if the right people have 
been selected to whom to make the offers of 
commission, they will help to get the highest 
possible price for the work. 

These people will talk quality rather than 
price. They will be in a position to talk more 
enthusiastically and convincingly about the 
quality of the work than the photographer 
himself would dare to talk. 

By using the best of judgment in selecting 
those who are to act as part-time salesmen, it is 
possible not only to obtain a really worth-while 
amount of work, but to get materially better 
prices than the photographer might have the 
courage to ask at the start. The average person 
can sell the product of someone else much more 
effectively than he can sell his own product. 

Nevertheless, these members of the photo- 
grapher’s sales force may know little or nothing 
about photography. They may not know a good 
piece of work from a bad one; so the problem is 
only partly solved. 

It becomes necessary to show these people the 
work one has done, the pictures that have won 
prizes, it one possesses any such pictures, and to 
point out just why certain pictures are better 
than others. That is, this sales force must be 
instructed in regard to what constitutes good 
photography and why one picture is really good 
and another is not good, even though the techni- 
cal part of the photography in both cases is 
equally good. 

All this leads to greater confidence in one’s 
ability and more respect for his knowledge and 
skill. It also supplies the person who has been 
chosen to do the selling with worth-while selling- 
arguments. 

Unless he does have good selling-arguments 
and some knowledge of photography, he will 
never be able to make many sales. The more 
information given him, the more sales-opportuni- 
ties he will see, the more effectively he can talk, 
and the greater the number of customers he 
will secure. 

By all means, show these sales people new work 
that is done. For example, a writer-photographer 
who did some special photographic work for 
the purpose of illustrating an article showed these 
photographs to a friend who was selling a product 
to large concerns. 

It was not long afterwards that this friend, 
in the course of making a sale of his own product, 








learned of an advertising-scheme used by a large 
wholesale house. He thought at once of that 
photographic work he had just seen and believed 
that this advertising-plan would be more effective 
if photography were used with it. The final 
result is very likely to be that the wholesaler 
will arrange with the writer-photographer for an 
advertising-booklet that will consist almost 
entirely of photographs. 

In this particular case, all three parties are 
going to benefit. There is no doubt that the 
wholesaler will find the new booklet one of the 
best advertising-expenditures he has ever made. 
Accordingly, he will be pleased. Since the 
salesman suggested the idea, the wholesaler is 
going to be more friendly toward him and assist 
him to a greater degree in making other sales. 
Neither the writer-photographer nor, in fact, 
anyone else, would have secured this business 
had the photographer not shown the pictures 
to his friend. 

Obviously, then, it is necessary to show one’s 
work to everyone possible and to show all the 
different kinds of work done, if more business is 
to be obtained. By doing this it is often possible 
to secure photographic work that never would 
have been done had not an interest been aroused 
in this way. 

Not infrequently the who knows 
nothing at all about photography will think of 
uses for photographs that the photographer 
never would think of himself. The best business 
of all to get is that which is originated by the 
photographer or his friends and never would have 
existed but for the suggestions made. Such 
business is not taken away from anyone else. 
It is new business in the strictest sense of the 
term and provides a way for the photographer 
to build up a demand for original work. This 
kind of work is the kind that shows the greatest 
profit. 

So, in addition to the immediate business one 
can get by using his friends as a sales force, the 
original ideas they may have are likely to prove 
of even greater value. If one counts among his 
friends a good salesman, the may 
think of some new way to use photographs in 
making sales. If he has an engineer friend, this 
man may suggest some new way of using photo- 
graphy in engineering. All along the line, in all 
walks of life, there are new possibilities for 
photography. Getting one’s friends really 
interested in obtaining business is more than 
likely to develop entirely new and unworked 


person 


salesman 


markets. 

In these new fields there is little or no com- 
petition. Business is not being taken away 
from anyone else; and at the start, at least, no 
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one is trying to get business away from the 
pioneer in the field. Usually, also, somewhat 
higher prices can be charged than is the rule in 
fields where the competition is greater. 

For just such reasons as these, getting one’s 
friends busy working for one not only gets 
business, but may prove of real service to the 
photographic profession, because entirely new 
uses are being developed. The field is being 


broadened and a more general interest is being 
aroused in photography 

(Mr. Bullard has included a number of very 
practical and valuable suggestions in his article. 
He has made a careful study of selling and mar- 
keting problems in all branches of industry 
and is internationally known as a writer-photo- 
grapher who has served a long apprenticeship 
and “practices what he preaches.” —Enprror. | 


Pictorial Picture Postcards 
CHARLES R. DENTON 





A|LTHOUGH photography generally 
lai has made a great deal of progress 
m| during the past year, no intelligent 
) observer can fail to be struck by 

e888) the lack of pictorial treatment in the 
modern picture postcard. From a pictorial 
point, the average postcard sold in the stationer’s 
shop today does not show much improvement 
over the crude productions that were made many 
years ago. The general level of technique 
certainly is higher, but the pictorial standard 
is really disappointing. 

This is evident to everyone interested in such 
matters who has traveled to various parts of 
England and studied the pictorial views of those 
subjects that are of local interest. Why this 
should be the case is not easy to understand. 

Do the postcard publishers think that the 
public who buy these cards care nothing for the 
pictorial treatment of them? Do they think 
that anything will do so long as it depicts some 
aspect of a place or district? Is it that technical 
excellence is easier to attain than pictorial 
excellence? or do the publishing firms who 
make a specialty of these cards send out men who 
must produce such a large number of negatives 
in a short time that their work bears the stamp 
of mass production? Mass production methods 
certainly may be a distinct economical advantage 
when applied to technical subjects and to the 
production of anything that does not require 
the individual stamp of art. They certainly do 
not produce the most pleasing results in postcard 
photography. The technical or scientific side of 
things is necessary to produce a certain standard 
or degree of quality, but to many of us there 
are other more pleasing aspects than the purely 
mechanical side of things. 

It would be interesting to find out if the sale 
of the picture postcard is declining or increasing. 
To judge from the modern tendency of people 


to travel more and more each succeeding year 
one would think that there must be an increasing 
demand for picture postcards. Thousands upon 
thousands of people now travel everywhere by 
rail, car, bus, and steamer. Never was there 
such an age of travel. People everywhere are 
keen to see the land in which they live, and there 
seems to be a growing interest in towns and 
villages for the historical traditions, the beautiful 
buildings and famous features, and all those 
interests which not so long ago were supposed 
only to appeal to the small and select “high-brow 
clique”. It may be in this age of science and 
popular education that “modern youth’’, so often 
censured and harshly criticised, is taking a more 
active interest in the more cultural side of life 
than did their fathers and mothers of an earlier 
generation. All this points to an increased 
interest in good pictorial postcards, and a con- 
sequent demand for them. It seems strange that 
this demand, which certainly seems to exist, is 
not met by the majority of postcard publishers. 

Professional photographers in business for 
themselves, or their assistants, may well find a 
profitable side-line here that can be taken in 
hand during the slacker months. Work of this 
description will provide a welcome change from 
the routine of portrait photography, since it 
can be carried out during odd hours or holidays. 

After a week spent in the studio, working with 
a big portrait camera, most men or women do 
not feel tempted to take out a half-plate field 
camera complete, with several heavy dark-slides, 
and tramp around their town and its environ- 
ments searching for likely subjects. It has been 
one of the conventions that postcard negatives 
should be made with a half-plate camera. But in 
this age conventions, unless they are practical 
and sensible, are broken or disregarded by 
progressive people. There is no reason whatever 
why good postcards should not be made with 
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one of the small plate or film hand-cameras now 
so popular. With modern lenses, the size of the 
original negative is quite immaterial. 

The writer of late has been using a roll-film 
vest-pocket camera to obtain negatives of land- 
scapes and buildings; and half-plate enlarge- 
ments, looking as clear and sharp as contact 
prints, have been made quite easily from these 
tiny negatives. These small cameras can be 
carried so easily that the job of obtaining the 
negatives for postcard work is more a pleasure 
than a task. With them you can make several 
exposures upon the same subject so as to get a 
suitable result without being extravagant in the 
use of material—the cost being much smaller 
than the half-plate size material. Another great 
advantage is the fact that you can carry the 
camera about with you at all times, and, when- 
ever an unusual lighting effect comes along which 
might make an attractive composition, you are 
in a position to secure it. 

When using these small cameras, it is essential 
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to pay very strict attention to all technical details, 
and clean, sharp negatives are necessary so as to 
obtain good enlargements. Especially does this 
apply to the problem of focusing. Accurate 
judgment of distances is essential, as the slightest 
error is noticeable in the enlargement; and, 
although pictorial postcards are the aim of the 
worker, the buyer of these does not want the 
“fuzzy-type”’ pictorial photographs. As a side- 
line, worked up on these lines, really good 
pictorial postcards. are worth considering. 
The British Journal. 

[We believe that more attention should be 
given to the subject of really good photographic 
postcards. It would seem, from all accounts, 
that a well-made postcard meets a distinct 
need among a large class of purchasers who 
desire good pictures but cannot afford larger 
prints or enlargements. The cheap, highly 


colored three-for-five postcard has its place; 
but we feel strongly that a truly pictorial post- 
card also has its place. 
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Popular Aérial Photography 


HETHER we like airplanes and flying 
or whether we do not, aviation has come 
to stay as part of the world’s transportztica 
system. We may, or may not, like aérial photo- 
graphs; but these have come to stay as an 
important branch of modern photography. 
There seems to be no lack of information with 
regard to aérial photography as it is employed 
by the Government and by commercial firms 
which make a specialty of photography in the 
air. However, when the average owner of a 
camera desires information with regard to using 
his amateur equipment in the air, he is very apt 
to receive misinformation or be advised to leave 
his camera at home. We wish to make it clear 
that the exacting demands of Government 
Departments and commercial aérial photo- 
graphers necessitate the use of equipment 
especially designed for work in the air. We 
would not for a moment imply that the average 
owner of a pocket camera can compete with the 
professional or military aérial photographer in 
technique or in accuracy of equipment used. 
Yet we do believe firmly that the day has 
dawned for amateur aérial photographers, just 
as truly as it has dawned for amateur movie 
cameramen. We believe that amateur aérial 
photographers will bring about their own form 
of less expensive equipment, just as the amateur 
movie makers have done. Furthermore, we 
believe that before very long there will be an 
amateur aérial camera, carefully made, using 
smaller film than the larger professional outfits 
and so made that it will be no more trouble to 
‘arry than a panoram type of camera. No; as 
yet we have not received even a hint that any 
manufacturer is about to place an amateur 
aviation camera on the market. A number of 
years ago we were subjected to good-natured 
joking because we believed in the future of 
amateur movies, and we were the first publication 
in the United States to have an amateur motion- 
picture department. Again we give our critics 
an opportunity to have their little joke; but we 
are willing to wait a year or two for our turn to 
laugh. As in the case of amateur movies, we be- 
lieve that we shall have the last and best laugh. 
The amateur aérial camera is on the way. 


Until amateur aviation or aérial cameras make 
their appearance in the photographic markets of 
the world, there is much that can be done during 
the coming spring and summer season with 
present equipment. It has been proved con- 
vincingly that very satisfactory aérial pictures 
may be made with pocket and reflecting cameras 
in the hands of those who have had a little 
experience in the air. Much of the difficulty with 
aérial photography, so far as the average person 
is concerned, lies in the problem of overcoming 
fear. Those of us who have done it, know that 
the first aérial photograph, while standing up 
in the rear cockpit of a bumpy ship, is apt to 
test one’s nerve. That was several years ago. 
Today there are luxurious cabin ships wherein 
the passengers know nothing of the rush of wind, 
the face-blackening exhaust, and the spatter of 
oil all over one’s clothes. Picture-making in the 
air is easier now. 

Yet, insofar as we have been able to determine, 
the open airplane is to be preferred to the cabin 
ship so far as photography is concerned. It is a 
case somewhat parallel to making pictures from 
the open platform of a railroad car or trying to 
photograph the scenery through one of the 
windows. Unless the window is open, in either 
case, there is very likely to be considerable 
distortion of the image. Ordinary window-glass, 
and even plate-glass, does not add to the defining 
power of even the best of lenses. 

Each year more amateur photographers are 
taking flights for the purpose of making pictures 
from the air. At nearly all large summer and 
winter resorts, commercial passenger ships are 
available, or they fly on regular routes over 
places of historic and scenic interest. At all 
large airports there are opportunities to engage 
a reliable pilot and his ship for a few minutes’ 
or for several hours’ flight. This is probably the 
best procedure for the amateur photographer in 
the air. He can go where he wishes, fly as long 
as he likes; and whatever mistakes he makes 
can be kept to himself and the pilot. Only those 
who have circled over large cities, followed 
smiling rivers, and flown high over the open 
country in an airplane can really appreciate the 
wonderful pictorial possibilities which lie in 
amateur aérial photography. 
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ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Advanced Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 










Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 
Second Prize: Value $5.00. 
Third Prize: Value $3.00. 


Honorable Mention: (a) Those who win an Honorable 
Mention Award and are not regular subscribers will 
receive PHoto-Era Maaazine for six months with 
the compliments of the publishers. 

(b) Those who win an Honorable Mention Award 
and are already subscribers, or have been subscribers, will 
receive an Honorable Mention Certificate. Those 
who win ten of these certificates and send them to 
us to be recorded will receive a neat silver cup, suit- 
ably engraved. There is no time-limit. However, ten 
certificates must accompany all requests for the cup. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winners, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHoto-Era MaGa- 
ZINE, or in books. If preferred, the winner of a first 
prize may have a silver cup, suitably engraved. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the halftone-plates sold without per- 
mission, in writing, from the maker of the print. 
Proceeds of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the 
maker of the picture. 

All competition-pictures not returned are used to 
make up the Pooto-Era Picture Exursit which is 
sent to schools, libraries, museums, camera clubs, 
and to responsible organisations for exhibition-pur- 
poses, free of cost. 

Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to photographers 
of ability and in good standing—amateur or professional. 
2. Not more than two subjects may be entered, but 
they must represent, throughout, the personal, unaided 
work of competitors. Subjects which have appeared 
in other publications are not eligible, nor may duplicate 
rints be sold, or entered into competitions elsewhere, 
efore PHoto-Era MaGaziInE awards are announced. 
8. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations 
and detail. Prints may be mounted or unmounted. 
4. Each print must bear the maker’s name and 
address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer, and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage. Data-blanks sent at request. 





5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of PHoto-Era MaGazine, unless 
for special reasons. This does not prevent the photo- 
grapher from disposing of other prints from such nega- 
tives after he shall have received official recognition. 





Photo-Era Prize Cup 


6. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces is sent with data. 

7. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right-angles to each other. 

8. Competitors who have won three first prizes 
within a twelvemonth become ineligible to receive prize 
cups in this competition for one year thereafter. 


AWARDS—ADVANCED COMPETITION 
Subject—MY HOME 
Closed January 31, 1929 


First Prize . 
Second Prize 
Third Prize . 


; . Karl Butka 
Dr. B. J. Ochsner 
Helen E. Miller 


Honorable Mention: Edward Alenius; Dr. Frederic W. Burcky; Mabel Burroughs-Burton; Charles Clayton, Jr.; 

L. J. Creegan; James P. Dunn; Mrs. W. F. Eldridge; E. P. Fleming; Curt Foerster; George M. Gerhard; U. Stephen 

Johnson; Elaine H. Kern; Paul L. Miller; A. J. Pandian; Charles T. Ramsden; Charles L. Rogers; Henry Sill; 
Kenneth Dudley Smith; Maurice Smith; J. A. Weiss; Alvin Zachary. 
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A SUNNY CORNER 


KARL BUTKA 





FIRST PRIZE---MY HOME 








Third Prize 


ADVANCED 
COMPETITION 


MY HOME 


HOME 


HELEN C. MILLER 


Second Prize 


ADVANCED 


COMPETITION 


MY HOME 


THE OLD HOME 


DR. B. J. OCHSNER 




















SUBJECT FOR NEXT COMPETITION 


ADVANCED WORKERS 








Subjects for Competition—1929 


‘“My Home.” Closed January 31. 

“Portraits.” Closed February 28. 
“‘Indoor-Genres.”” Closes March 31. 
“Miscellaneous.” Closes April 30. 

“Artificial Light Photographs.’ Closes May 31. 


Artificial Light Photographs 


TuERE was a time in photography when, like the 
chickens, amateur photographers started home ward as 
soon as the sun began to set. Excepting a few venture- 
some souls who used flashpowder, most amateurs gave 
up trying to make pictures when sunlight was not 
available. However, today pictures may be made at 
any time and virtually anywhere. 

The popularity of professional and amateur motion- 
pictures has been the cause of tremendous improve- 
ments in artificial illumination of all kinds. For a 


“Architectural Subjects.” Closes June 30. 
“Pictures of Children.” Closes July 31. 
“Miscellaneous.” Closes August 31. 
“Outdoor-Genres.”” Closes September 30. 
“Animal Pictures.’ Closes October 31. 
“‘Water-Scenes.”” Closes November 30. 
“Miscellaneous.” Closes December 31. 


very moderate price, it is now possible for the average 
amateur worker to obtain one or two flood-lamps or 
arc lights which will enable him to make excellent 
pictures at night or with the aid of daylight for special 
effects. There are many types of lamps; but there are 
many which are ideally adapted to the needs of the 
worker at home. This competition is open to any 
picture, provided that it was made by artificial light of 
some kind. Anything from candlelight to searchlight 
will be accepted for purposes of illumination. 


A. H. Brearps ey. 





EXHILARATION 


GORDON H. COSTER 


EXAMPLE OF INTERPRETATION 
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BEGINNERS’ 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Beginners’ Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 


COMPETITION 











Prizes 


First Prize: Value $7.50. 
Second Prize: Value $3.50. 


Honorable Mention: (a) Those who win an Honorable 
Mention Award and are not regular subscribers will 
receive PHoto-Era MaGazinE for six months with the 
compliments of the publishers. 

(b) Those who win an Honorable Mention Award 
and are already subscribers, or have been subscribers, will 
receive an Honorable Mention Certificate. Those 
who win ten of these certificates and send them to us 
to be recorded, will receive a neat silver-cup, suitably 
engraved. There is no time-limit. However, ten 
certificates must accompany all requests for the cup. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photo-materials, sold by any dealer or manufacturer 
who advertises in PHoro-ErA MaGazinE, or in books. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the half-tone plates sold without permis- 
sion, in writing, from the maker of the print. Proceeds 
of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the maker of the 
picture. 


Rules 

1. This competition is open only to beginners of 
limited experience with practical camera-activity, and 
whose work submitted here is without any practical 
help from friend or professional expert. 

2. Workers are eligible so long as they have not won 
a first prize in this competition. Winners of the first 
prize automatically drop out permanently, but may 
enter prints in the Advanced Class at any time. 









PHOTO-ER 
The American Jowrnal of Phowgraphy 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U. S. A. 


THIS is to certify that an Award of 
is hereby given to the picture entitled 


entered by 


in the PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE Monthly Competition 


* which closed. 192 


PRIZE-WINNERS’ CERTIFICATE 


8. Prints eligible are contact-prints and enlarge- 
ments up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. Prints representing no more than two different 
subjects, for any one competition, and printed in 
any medium except blue-print, may be entered. Prints 
may be mounted or unmounted, as desired. Subjects 
which have appeared in other publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, or entered 
in competitions elsewhere, before PHoto-ErA MaaGa- 
ZINE awards are announced. 

5. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations. 

6. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name 
and address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent 
at request. 

7. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of PHoto-Era Maaazine, un- 
less for special reasons. This does not prevent the 
photographer from disposing of other prints from 
such negatives after he has received official recognition. 

8. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with data. 

9. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right angles to each other. 


RES SIS MAES the sare 
PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
‘The American Journal of Photography 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U. 8. A. 


THIS is to certify that an Award of Honorable Mention 
is hereby given to the picture entitled 













entered by 


in the PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE Monthly Competition 


HONORABLE MENTION CERTIFICATE 


AWARDS—BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


Subject—MISCELLANEOUS 
Closed January 31, 1929 


First Prize . 
Second Prize 


. . Hugo Raeth 
. George W. Payne 


P. Gravel, Jr.; M. A. Haney; John Hanna; 





Honorable Mention: James A. Bell; James Butler; Leland H. Croscup; L. 
Paul W. Kearney; F. J. McCoach; Robert W. McKee; S. M. McNair; Irene Mermet; Russell E. Midgley; John C. 
Moddejonge; John Adam Moore; John R. Olson; Shupei Shu; Elton A. Smith; Harry W. Story. 
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First Prize 


BEGINNERS’ 
CoMPETITION 


MISCELLANEOUS 


NEAR STUTTGART 


HUGO RAETH 





Second Prize 


BEGINNERS’ 
CoMPETITION 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WINTER’S 


TRANSFORMATION 


GEORGE W. PAYNE 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


ERNEST H. WASHBURN 











A FEW years ago, upon seeing a portrait such as 
“Lucrezia”, by Charles Clayton of Baltimore, Md., 
which forms the frontispiece of this issue, one would 
have said it was the work of a highly trained profes- 
sional, working under the most perfect lighting condi- 
tions in a studio specially equipped for the purpose. 
Not so, today. The skilled amateur, in his own home, 
may, if he have the artistic ability and training, coupled 
with sufficient photographic knowledge and experience, 
produce such portraits with simple apparatus. Mr. 
Clayton has done so with remarkable skill, and is to be 
congratulated upon his success. The pose of Lucrezia 
is decidedly chic and modern. She is the beautiful 
woman-of-today, even to the cigarette. The sheen 
of satin is well contrasted with the softer crépe-like 
texture of the darker material. The face is beautifully 
modeled, although the shadow under the chin seems 
very black—or is it a black ribbon? However, this is 
a minor matter. This print was exhibited at the 
Toronto Salon, 1928, and International Invitation 
Salon, 1928, by the Camera Club of New York. 

Data: Made at home, with artificial light, at 8.30 
P.M., with a 3-A Kodak and Verito lens at F/6. Expo- 
sure was two seconds on Eastman roll-film, which 
was developed in Eastman powders, 5-E-7. Print 
enlarged to 11 x 14 on Old Master, Buff. 

For more years than we can remember, the Cadbys 
have delighted and refreshed us with their London 
Letter, appearing every month in this publication. 
Yet they never weary us; we anticipate their reading 
with pleasure and are never disappointed. They have 
a way of telling us of passing events which is extremely 
entertaining and newsy. We hope they will continue 
indefinitely. Occasionally they have favored us with a 
few beautifully done photographs, as in this issue. 
This time we are privileged to have a peep at their 
cozy home and to read their delightful story of it. 

“The Old Stone-Built Cottage” is their home, and, 
strangely enough, that was the thought registered 
upon first seeing it—not knowing it to be so. It is 
just the kind of cottage, in just the setting, we could 
imagine as a place to shelter two such home-loving 
bodies as we have always known the Cadbys must be. 
It is a little architectural gem in a perfect setting, 
with nothing overdone for mere effect. 

What a picture they have from their lawn, over- 
looking the Vale of Blackmore! To such lovers of the 
beautiful in nature as they, it must be a joy and never- 
ending comfort. We have always heard of English 
hedge-rows. What beautiful natural fences they 
form! We could dilate on the cattle, the crops and 
inviting farm-buildings—and those wonderful trees! 
But lack of space forbids. 

“Across the Downs for Twenty Miles” is another 
beautiful composition. We in New England are wont 
to think of Old England as thickly settled. Yet here 
we have an expanse of unbroken, open country, such 
as would be difficult to find in any part of our New 
England States with which I am familiar. The glorious 
openness of it is wonderfully restful. The sheep and 
clouds remove all monotony and perfect the scene. 

In the “Old Farm Kitchen’, converted into a 
sitting-room, we are invited indoors, and surely enjoy 





the opportunity. It proves, more than ever, the 
home-loving spirit of the Cadbys, and we know, 
instinctively, that we should find a book just to our 
taste on one of those shelves. 

We often hear about necessity being the mother of 
invention; but in the case of John Wenzel of Yonkers, 
N.Y., it was simply a germ—a parasite, so to speak— 
of the photo-bug, which gave him a “hunch”’ to make a 
stereo-camera by joining two Brownies. Being a man 
of action, he put his idea into execution. The results 
we have in his article and accompanying prints. Unfor- 
tunately for us, we have no stereoscope, as our old 
family instrument perished many years ago, before 
the war. Just now, we should enjoy having it, to use 
on Mr. Wenzel’s little stereos. They are all models 
of technical excellence and he is to be complimented 
on his success. There is very little to choose between 
them, but we especially like “The Morning Bath’, 
a difficult subject under any circumstances, but particu- 
larly so for Brownies. There is a sparkle of sunlight 
about, which we like very much. Also, there is always 
a fascination about birds in a bath, even though it is 
but a puddle of dirty water. Mr. Wenzel has given 
such complete data and instructions that many should 
be tempted to try this inexpensive but effective method 
of twin-camera stereoscopy. 

Comparatively few commercial photographers 
acquire the skill in the “portraiture of things’ which 
Milton M. Bitter has. Not to every man is given the 
willingness and patience to take infinite pains, down 
to the last detail. Mr. Bitter has not only mastered 
his subject, but is willing and able to tell others how 
he does it. This he does so clearly that no average 
camerist could fail to understand the instructions. 
It would be difficult, if not impossible, to select one of 
his series of superb prints and say, “This is the best 
job of the lot”. And yet I have to confess a preference 
for the two traveling-bags. There is something about 
the sheen and texture of fine leather which makes a 
strong appeal to me. In this case, one almost imagines 
the pungent odor of new leather, so realistically are 
they done. I don’t believe it is possible to do any 
better than these. To learn from Mr. Bitter’s article 
that the negatives were made with the rear combination 
of an old rectilinear lens was a rude shock. One would 
scarcely believe it possible. Nos. 13 and 14, Plate 3, 
seem perfection to me. In the latter, the color values 
are wonderful. Number 15, Plate 4, is about as sharp 
a negative as it is possible to make. Mr. Druggist 
was duly appreciative, I hope. 

The old tintype picture by George Parker takes us 
back in retrospect many a year. Unearthing old 
tintype-portraits, every now and then, was a favorite 
indoor sport among old Yankee households, and many 
a cheery laugh and story has been brought forth by 
the sight of these old relics. 

We are again favored in this issue with three more 
prints from the Speaight collection. The first of these, 
“Lady Louis Mountbatten with Daughter Patricia’, 
is one of Mr. Speaight’s characteristic arrangement. 
His ability to get all detail and softness in short-timed 
exposures is remarkable. 

“Elizabeth”, by Mr. Speaight, is a wonderfully 
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life-like portrait, reminding us of the early portrait- 
painters’ work. The modeling in head and arm are 
remarkable. 

“A Marine”, by Rudolph Eickemeyer, Jr., brings 
to light an old favorite. Mr. Eickemeyer was a pioneer 
in the field of artistic photography, and many of his 
pictures made twenty years ago are still unsurpassed. 
He was one of the original long-foreground advocates, 
and few camera artists found such attractive and 
satisfactory arrangements as he did. The picture 
before us is one of his successful efforts, showing the 
silvery sheen of a summer sea. The gracefully curved 
wave edge on the beach is but a first step in a series 
leading us into the distance, where we are lost in 
mystery. No data. 

“The Lock”, by Dr. Frederic W. Bureky of Evans- 
ton, Ill., wins honorable mention. There is nothing 
particularly attractive in such subjects except the 
play of light and shade. Dr. Burcky, by the use of 
modern panchromatic emulsion and color-screen, has 
rendered every bit of detail in the subject. It is 
technically perfect. 

Data: Made at Wilmette, IIl., with a 4x 5 Graflex, 
fitted with Graf Variable lens of 91% to 11-inch focus. 
Stop F/11, and 1/25-second exposure at 3 p.m., bright 
light, in July. Eastman Panchromatic cut-film, 
Glycin-tank developed. .Enlargement on Carbon 
Black Smooth Matte. 

“H. M. The King of Sweden’ is the last of the 
Speaight series. This portrait, by Jaeger, of Stockholm, 
shows Sweden’s popular monarch in a dignified pose, 
in which the well-modeled head predominates. The 
background is extremely dark, yet the King’s white 
hair is softly outlined against it. 


Advanced Competition 


“A Sunny Corner”, by Karl Butka, which wins 
first award in the “My Home” competition, is a truth- 
ful rendering, without undue harshness, of a sunlit 
interior. The masses are well disposed and shadows 
luminous. The only thing wanting is a bit of human 
interest. Using so short an exposure as Mr. Butka 
used here, an appropriate figure could easily have been 
included, giving a further homelike touch. 

Data: Made with 314 x 414 Graflex and Heliar lens 
of 644-inch focus. Exposure was 1/25-second at F/11, 
in September, 2.30 p.m., bright light. Agfa film-pack 
and Rodinal developer. Haloid Portraya-Black 
enlargement. 

“The Old Home’, by Dr. B. J. Ochsner, Durango, 
Colo,. is a fine piece of landscape work, well composed, 
and made at an opportune moment. The home feature 
is a little too subordinate, and yet what a thought of 
pioneer days it brings! A lighter print would, to our 
mind, be preferable. This seems a little somber. 

Data: Made at 3 p.m. in bright light, with 314 x 414 
Graflex. Exposure 1/25 sec. at F/11, 7-K filter. 

“Home’’, by Helen E. Miller of Brooklyn, N.Y., is a 
fragmentary bit from what we believe must be a 
beautiful whole. The placement of the door at the 
extreme side seems forced, to us. We should like to 
see more at the left and a more vigorous treatment. 
The brilliancy of sunshine was all timed out of the 
negative, leaving it flat. 

Data: Made at Larchmont, N.Y., with a Korona 
view-camera, 5x7, and Zeiss Protar lens, at F/16, 
in October at 5 p.m., faint sunlight. Exposure, 6 


minutes (?) on Eastman Commercial Ortho; developed 
in Glycin and enlarged on Defender Velour Black. 








Beginners’ Competition 


Hvco Raetu is to be congratulated on his first-prize 
print “Near Stuttgart’. It is a fine piece of work. 
Just a bit of Old World architecture in an ideal setting 
and backed by beautiful clouds! Every element 
necessary for a picture—and Mr. Raeth did well 
to capture it so perfectly. We find nothing to criticise. 
The principal focus is a bit too far back, but that is a 
minor matter. Few camerists have the good fortune 
to possess such a fine example of sunshine and shade. 

Data: Made with Ica Miroflex Camera 9 x 12 cm., 
fitted with Zeiss Tessar of 1314 cm. focus at F/8. 
Exposure, one second, under Zeiss 2X filter in August, 
at 11 a.m., on Agfa film, developed in Metol-Hydre. 
Enlarged on Ansco Enlarging: Cyko No. 9—regular. 

“Winter’s Transformation” is typical of our New 
England woods in winter, and Mr. Payne got it very 
well recorded. The snow is brilliant without harshness 
and contrasts well with the dark mass of the brook. 
A perfect exposure. 

Data: Made in February at 1.30 p.m. with 3144 x 414 
Graflex, Kodak Anastigmat, at F/16. Exposed 1/10 
second under K-2 filter on Eastman Panchromatic 
film. M. Q. developer. Print on Azo doubleweight, 
semi-matte. 


The Man Behind the Camera 


REFERENCE to “the man behind the camera” has 
frequently been made in the columns of this magazine. 
At the present time the technique of photography, 
the actual steps in the process from exposure to finished 
print, have been simplified, standardised, and made 
plain and easy for the benefit of the inexperienced 
camerist. Progress, among beginners, is much more 
rapid than formerly. They thus have more time to 
devote to the esthetic and artistic side of their hobby, 
to develop into specialists along some line that appeals 
to them. 

It therefore behooves them to make themselves 
expert “men behind”; to make the most of opportu- 
nities, and produce results of highest quality. Two 
incidents illustrative of this have come within the 
knowledge of the writer. 

A certain well-known devotee, who, although a 
commercial photographer of high repute, is also an 
“amateur” in the true sense of the word, purchased 
a small hand-camera of fine quality and high price, 
rather chiding himself for his extravagance. Driving 
along a city-street he observed a large boiler suspended 
above and about to be placed in position in a new 
building under construction at that point. Looking 
for a try-out shot for his new camera, he quickly got 
into action and made an exposure, including the boiler 
in air and the building operations in the background. 
During the course of the day, he completed his roll of 
exposures, and hastened to develop them in order to 
see the results. Upon examination they proved to be 
surprisingly sharp and satisfactory. He noticed 
standing out clean and sharp, the name which was 
painted on the side of the boiler, and an inspiration 
seized him to enlarge it to commercial size. The 
result was so good that he took the print next day 
and hunted up the contractor of the construction job 
and laid the print before him. The contractor expressed 
great surprise and pleasure, and inquired where the 
photographer obtained it. Being told that it was 
made by this photographer, he promptly purchased 
it and gave an order for more. The amount of the 
cheque paid to the “man behind” was half the cost 
of the new camera. 
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One other incident: The writer was invited to attend 
a travel-talk illustrated by colored slides. The lecturer, 
a very successful business man, an experienced speaker 
and an enthusiastic mountain-climber, had made most 
of the camera-shots personally, but he had had slides 
made and colored by a specialist. The pictures thrown 
on the screen were superb examples of beautiful selec- 
tions in subject and viewpoint; and the writer, although 
he has become hypercritical by reason of many years’ 
attendance at highest-class showings, was amazed at 
their perfection in photographic qualities. He con- 
jured up visions of fine cameras galore, telephoto 
lenses, filters, panchromatic emulsions, and so on. 
At the close of the talk—which was a brilliant de- 
scription of the traveler photographer’s vacation-trip— 
he hurried forward to express his pleasure and congratu- 
lations; and, naturally, he inquired what apparatus 
had been used to make the negatives, anticipating 
hearing the enumeration of all kinds of fine parapher- 
nalia. Imagine his astonishment at the lecturer’s 
reply, when he said that all of his exposures had been 
made with a small film-camera. to wit: a 1-A Special 
Kodak. “I know nothing about photography”, said 
he, “but I do know a good picture-subject, and I have 
learned exposure-timing.” Again— “the man behind 
the camera! Ernest H. WAsHBURN. 

[The prevailing epidemic of grippe made itself felt 
when Mr. Washburn was preparing this department. 
His illness made the use of other material necessary 
this month. A.H.B 


RANDOM PHOTOGRAPHIC NOTES 
A Place for Film-Hangers 


For the darkroom worker who employs open tanks 
and film-hangers, this suggestion may not be out of 
place: Cut-film hangers are best kept in order— 
measly things when not. A paper box-cover furnishes 
aremedy. It may be any handy size. Place the rods 
crosswise on the edge of the box-cover, all clips facing 
in one direction. When ready to develop films, put 
the box of hangers on the bench, where they may be 
taken up one at a time for inserting films—no occasion 
for snarling clips, as is so often the case when they are 
bunched. 

It is a good plan to have the box-lid as deep as the 
tanks, say 5x 5x7 inches. As the films are inserted 
in the clips, they may be suspended in the box until 
all are ready for insertion in the developer. If one is 
called away from the darkroom—telephone, for 
example—it is only necessary to cover the box of 
films in clips with a larger paper box until one returns. 


Improving Film-pack Adapters 


Someone has said that in making photographs from 
an airplane, using film-packs, it is advisable not to 
tear off the tabs as they are pulled out. And it may be 
added that this method is equally applicable to work 
on the ground. If one will lay his left index finger 
over all tabs, bending them down over the back as he 
pulls out the tabs of exposed films, chances of fogging 
will be materially reduced. 

The sides of Graflex film-pack adapters are quarter- 
inch hardwood, therefore two small round-head brass- 
screws may be set into each one, about two inches 
apart, heads extending just a trifle. If a thin rubber 
band is stretched around the four screws, crossing the 
back twice, the tabs may be slipped under the band 
and be out of one’s way. The exposure-data can be 
written on each tab, and all will be kept intact, for 
reference in developing the films. 


In removing the dark slide from the adapter, it, too 
may be pulled under the band, top down, out of the 
way but readily accessible, the safety tab and the 
others, as they are pulled out, covering it. Adapters 
that slip under hinged camera-backs—as in the Speed 
Graphic—cannot safely be employed in this way. 


Filter Holders 


In my junkbox I had a pair of Wratten color-filters, 
K-1 and K-3, mounted in round optical glass about 
2\4 inches in diameter—and no mounts that would fit 
them. I also had a small camera and lens; but this 
lens-barrel was only two inches in diameter. A lot 
of brass and aluminum tubes were available; but from 
them no combination was possible that would furnish 
mounts for the filters. Eventually a large birch-spool 
was selected, clamped in my lathe-chuck, and a hole 
turned in one end just large and deep enough to seat 
one of the filters snugly a shade below the surface of 
the wood. The other end of the spool was then turned 
out to fit the second filter. The spool was then turned 
down in its middle, leaving two discs each three-eighths 
of an inch thick, one for each filter. In turn these discs 
were reversed in the chuck, and the end turned out to 
fit the lens-barrel. The outside was reduced as much 
as it would stand and still be rigid; then the wood was 
polished, lacquered dead black, and the proper filter 
was set in while the lacquer was still tacky, thus 
cementing the filter securely. With the second filter 
set in its holder, there was the pair, as nicely mounted 
as one might wish, each fitting the lens barrel perfectly. 
They are carried, back to back, in a hinged brass box 
that was once container for a lady’s compact, in which 
they may be carried in a pocket with no risk of injury. 

Perry D. Frazer. 


How to Use Part of a Spool 


One often has a roll of six, ten, or twelve exposures, 
yet wishes to use only one or two exposures and to 
develop them without waiting until the entire spool 
has been exposed; and, what is more to the point, one 
wishes to leave the remainder of the roll ready to be 
used as occasion demands. 

My plan is to have some strips of court plaster on 
hand, half an inch wide, and as long as the film I am 
using is wide. My camera is a 3-A Kodak, and the 
strips of court plaster are cut three and a quarter 
inches long. Supposing that I wish to remove and 
develop Nos. 1, 2, and 3, I take the spools out of the 
camera in the darkroom, and, holding both very care- 
fully, cut the film with a pair of scissors one-fourth 
of an inch back from the “4”, holding the end of the 
“4” film tight to the black paper while I fasten it down 
with a strip of the court plaster. This I put on so that 
half sticks to the edge of the film and the rest sticks to 
the black paper, I then rewind the spool on which is 
the unexposed film, cutting the other end of the three 
exposed films from the black paper, taking care that 
in making both cuts the black paper is not injured. 

All that remains to be done is to return the spool 
to the camera, and proceed to turn the key until “4” 
comes under the little red window ready to expose the 
film. The part of the film cut away will, of course, 
have to be developed as one strip, at least until it is 
developed far enough to show the dividing line between 
the exposures which it carries. 

I do not know if this is new or not; but I have found 
it to work perfectly, and it is often a great convenience 
to be able to develop one or two exposures without 
waiting for the whole spool to be exposed. 

Percy B. Prior. 
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Photo-Era Trophy Cup Scores 


Tue “Portrait”? Competition which closed February 
28 was exceptional in the number of prints submitted 
and the high quality of the work. Evidently the 
subject was more popular than the “My Home” 
Competition which preceded it. Perhaps it was easier 
to get a subject for a portrait than it was to find a home. 
At any rate, the judges were hard pressed to determine 
the awards, and every print had its sponsors, who had 
to be convinced that another print was just a bit 
better before they would come to agreement. It was 
a splendid competition. Many of the Honorable 
Mention prints will be seen in various parts of the 
country as part of the PHoto-Era Picture Exursits 
which are sent to schools, colleges, libraries, camera 
clubs, and other organisations. 

It is of further interest to record that there are now 
eleven camera clubs in the race. The latest participant 
is the Wilkes-Barre Camera Club, which jumped right 
into the race by winning three points through the 
efforts of James D. Creegan, who received First Prize. 
As a matter of record, Mr. Creegan won the first award 
in the “Portrait’’ Competition of 1928. The Second 
Prize was given to Boris Chudadoff, not a camera 
club member. The Third Prize went to Harry A. 
Neumann of the Brooklyn Institute. In the Beginners’ 
Competition the First Prize was awarded to John C. 
Moddejonge of the Cleveland Photographic Society. 
He is now advanced into the Advanced Competition. 
The Second Prize was awarded to Alma R. Lavenson, 
who is not a camera club member. With regard to the 
Honorable Mention awards, the Photographic Club of 
Baltimore received seven. This Club has consistently 
maintained the number and quality of prints sub- 
mitted every month. That is why it is in the lead. 
Other clubs have the same opportunity. The Fort 
Dearborn Camera Club received six; Cleveland Photo- 
graphic Society two; Syracuse Camera Club, Photo- 
graphic Society of Philadelphia, and Chicago Camera 
Club, one each. The standing of the camera clubs as 
of March 5, 1929, was as follows: 


Photographic Club of Baltimore.......... 22 
Fort Dearborn Camera Club........... 17% 
Cleveland Photographic Society. ......... 914 
Seattle Camera Club................. ie. 
oe eee 9 
Photographic Society of Philadelphia...... 3 
Wilkes-Barre Camera Club........... $ 
Chicago Camera Club............. pea Oe 
Syracuse Camera Club. . bairachine tae, ae 
Lansing Camera Club... ne ly 
Toronto Camera Club............. nae % 


‘**Chinook’’ Finds the End of the Trail 


SEVERAL years ago, we published some pictures of 
Arthur T. Walden’s team of husky sled dogs as they 
looked mushing across the New Hampshire winter 
landscape. The leader of the team was the famous 
dog “Chinook”, whose father, it is said, went with 
Peary to the North Pole. In reading of Walden’s part 





in the Byrd Antarctic Expedition and then of the 
reported dramatic ending of ‘“Chinook’s” career, the 
Editor is reminded of a little incident which happened 
about three years ago. 

It was the latter part of a winter afternoon when a 
man with a huge dog strode across our veranda and 
knocked on the door. When we opened the door, the 
man looked like a veteran of many hard winters in 
the open. He asked if he might bring his dog in with 
him. We said yes, by all means—we like dogs, cats, 
and almost everything that walks, flies, and swims. He 
introduced himself as Arthur T. Walden of Wonalancet, 
N.H. He was very much interested in sled dogs and 
wished to arrange some races which might pass through 
Wolfeboro. As we talked, “Chinook” lay quietly 
a few feet away from Walden and seemed to be listening 
intently to our conversation. 

At this point in the proceedings, our kitten, which 
had been asleep, wandered down from upstairs to see 
what all the talking was about. As she came around 
the corner of the living-room door, she suddenly found 
herself within a few feet of “Chinook”. We made 
a move to catch her before the giant dog finished her 
with one bite. Walden motioned me back, and spoke 
gently to “Chinook”, who thumped his tail as much 
as to say, “Don’t worry about me. I won’t touch that 
little ball of fur”. Meanwhile, our kitten swelled up 
twice her size in righteous indignation. Who was this 
intruder, and what business had he to enter her domain? 
“Chinook” never moved, even his tail; but he kept his 
eyes on the fussed-up kitten. After a moment or two, 
the kitten seemed to feel that she was in no danger; 
and gradually her fur and tail resumed their normal 
size. As Walden and we watched the little scene, the 
kitten finally walked around the big dog several times, 
and, at length, came within easy reach of “Chinook’s” 
massive jaws, sat down deliberately, and began to wash 
herself. Apparently, the great dog had convinced her 
that there was nothing to fear. What a picture the 
little scene would have made with a movie camera! 
But the gathering dusk of a winter night had darkened 
the room so that dog, kitten, and our visitor were 
barely distinguishable. 

And now, as we read of the great “Chinook” finding 
the end of the trail, in the Antarctic with Commander 
Byrd, we cannot help a little catch at the throat as 
we think of that splendid great dog, an outstanding 
leader among his kind, who could fight savagely and 
face the howling blizzards of the polar regions, and 
yet would not harm a little kitten who trusted him! 


For Our Readers To Determine 


One of our good friends writes in to ask whether 
it is true that there is more reading text matter in 
Puoto-Era MaGazine than in the pages of other 
photographic magazines published in the United 
States. He points out that the double column to each 
page of text yields more reading in fewer pages than 
the across-the-page column used by our cotemporaries. 
We ask to be excused from answering the question. 
Let our readers prove or disprove the point. 
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THE MONTH IN APPLIED PHOTOGRAPHY 


C. B. NEBLETTE, A.R.P.S. 
Division of Photography, A.M., College of Texas 








Improvements in Electrical Picture 
Transmission 


As a result of improvements in the method of picture 
transmission developed in the Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories under the direction of Dr. H. E. Ives and in use 
commercially over the lines of the Bell System, the 
use of a negative for transmission will be avoided. 
Heretofore, it has m necessary to prepare a film 
negative of the subject to be attached to the trans- 
mitting cylinders. The new process will eliminate the 
necessity for making this negative and will enable the 
transmitting station to work directly from the print. 
This will materially reduce the time required for 
transmission, as the time and labor required in making 
a film-negative of the print submitted by the customer 
will be saved. 

In the method now being perfected, the use of a 
film-negative on a transparent cylinder, through which 
passes a narrow beam of light to the photo-electric 
cell, will be replaced by a scanning beam of light 
swinging back and forth in parallel lines across the 
surface of the print. The light reflected from the 
print, as it is illuminated by the scanning light, is 
picked up by a photo-electric cell, and electric currents 
of varying intensity, corresponding to the various 
lights and shades of the picture, are sent over the wires 
to the receiving station. 

The growing field of the transmitted picture is 
responsible for the efforts made to simplify the process 
and to speed up transmission. At first, picture trans- 
mission was employed almost exclusively by the news- 
papers; but of late the field has become a very broad 
one, and the Bell System picture service is being used 
for the transmission of financial statements, legal 
documents of all kinds, signatures, affidavits, rush 
advertising lay-outs, construction-maps, sketches, and 
like matters. 


Army Air Corps Makes Photographs at 
Altitude of Over 40,000 Feet 


One of the first instalments of this department 
contained an account of an aérial camera designed by 
the Army Air Corps especially for photography from 
high altitudes. A short while ago, Captain Strerett, 
pilot, and Captain Stevens, photographer, at McCook 
Field, Dayton, Ohio, using this camera, secured five 
photographs at an elevation of more than 40,000 feet. 
Although portions of the earth’s surface were hidden 
by clouds, the results were, on the whole, regarded as 
extremely promising. 

The limit has not yet been reached in the hyper- 
sensitising of emulsions for aérial photography or in 
the preparation of more highly color-sensitive emulsions 
and more efficient filters; and, although further progress 
in work at high altitudes will undoubtedly offer many 
obstacles, these do not appear unsurmountable. 

It has been suggested that aérial photographs be 
used as a basis for calculating the altitudes reached by 
flyers endeavoring to reach higher altitudes. The 
present method of determining the altitude reached 


is based upon the readings of recording barometers 
and thermometers, which must be calibrated by a 
more or less arbitrary formula of theoretical air- 
pressures at various alittudes, and is not altogether 
satisfactory. For example, the barometer carried by 
Lieutenant J. A. MacReady in 1921, when he estab- 
lished a new altitude record, indicated an altitude of 
41,000 feet. The computations of the United States 
Bureau of Standards reduced this to 39,000 feet, while 
those of the International Aéronautical Association 
resulted in a value of 34,509 feet, which figure is taken 
as the official figure, since it is the records recognised 
and approved by the Association that are regarded as 
official. 

Where it is possible to obtain two or more values 
from the same barometer-readings by means of different 
methods of calculation, the final results announced 
must naturally be regarded with some skepticism. 
Hence it has been suggested that in the future the 
altitude reached be calculated from photographs. 
If the exact distances between any three points clearly 
defined in the negative are known, the altitude of the 
plane at the time of exposure can be calculated with a 
high degree of accuracy. 


Laboratory Apparatus for Medical Research 
Perfected by Specialist at University of 
Maryland School of Medicine 


Mr. Cart D. Ciark, medical illustrator at the 
University of Maryland, has recently improved and 
perfected a device to be used in the making of motion- 
pictures of very slow-moving objects, such as budding 
flowers, growing cells, etc. Just as the ultra-slow 
motion-picture slows up rapidly moving objects, so 
that all the movements may be analysed, so Mr. Clark’s 
apparatus speeds up slowly developing objects so that 
a detailed study of their movements may be made. 

Essentially, the apparatus for this work consists 
of a motor-driven, motion-picture camera which is 
controlled by a time-clock in the electrical circuit. 
This clock may be set at intervals varying from one 
second to one hour, and at each of these intervals the 
clock closes the electrical circuit in such a manner 
that the motion-picture camera will expose any desired 
amount of film. The light which illuminctes the 
object to be photographed is in the same electrical 
circuit and is automatically turned on for the exposure. 

Let us suppose that a motion-picture of a rose coming 
into bloom is desired. Normally this will take about 
three days; but with Mr. Clark’s device, one can show 
the entire process upon a screen in about five minutes. 
The motion-picture is focused on the bud and set to 
make ten frames every hour. Once set, the machine 
requires no further adjustment or human aid. The 
exposed film is developed and projected upon a screen 
like any other motion-picture. 

Time-lapse motion-pictures are of great interest to 
the scientific and medical world. By means of it 
cancer-cells and other abnormal as well as normal 
cells can be shown growing. Abnormal cases may be 
subjected to detailed study, and the films circulated 
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among other investigators for collective studies. It is 
Mr. Clark’s aim in the near future to make motion- 
pictures of chicks growing in their shells before hatching. 
In order to do this, a small piece of the shell will be 
carefully removed and a piece of glass sealed over 
the opening. Through this little window, pictures will 
be made by means of a low-powered microscope. In 
pictures such as these, the object must be at a constant 
temperature, and this is provided for by means of an 
incubator which encloses the entire microscope. 

There is no limit to the amount of work which 
can be done in this way. It has been used to demon- 
strate the formation of beautiful crystals from different 
solutions such as sea-water and ordinary photographic 
fixing-bath. The work is still in the experimental 
stages; but very gratifying results have been obtained 
so far, and it is expected that even better results will be 
obtained in the future. 

One light for photo-micrographic work is encased 
in the body of the machine and projects through a 
hole in the top being brought to a focus on the con- 
denser of the microscope. This enables light trans- 
mitted directly to be employed. If desired, a remov- 
able lighting-unit may be placed on the top of the box 
and its light thrown on the sub-stage mirror of the 
microscope. The incubator, which is used to keep 
certain subjects at constant temperature, is placed 
on top of the box and encloses the microscope. A 
hole in the bottom and another in the side of the 
incubator provide for either direct or reflected illu- 
mination from the light-source within the box or from a 
removable source placed on top, to one side of the 
incubator. 

The apparatus may be used not only for kiné- 
photomicrography and for making animated drawings, 
but, by removing the motion-picture camera from its 
support and replacing it with a still camera, it may 
used for copying prints, copying X-ray negatives, 
making lantern-slides by reduction, and for other 
laboratory work of like nature. 


American Farm Bureau Federation Films 


Ons of the finest functions of this useful organisation 
is the free film-service that it furnishes farm bureau 
members and rural communities in general. They 
have constructed their film-service from the ground up, 
and, to be sure the films were right, they secured the 
best experts they could find for motion-picture pro- 
duction to co-operate with their agricultural experts. 
The results so far have been a series of films of an 
unusual high order, combining dramatic appeal with 
scientific agriculture. 

The list of films below have a tempting sound: 


Romance of Sleepy Hollow............ 6 Reels 
ems tered Camere... . . oe cc cccee 2 Reels 
A eee 2 Reels 
ios ais cnvcnrw org wise 2 Reels 
OL SS 2 Reels 
Builders of an Empire................. 2 Reels 


It is significant that the A. F. B. F. has chosen DeVry 
Portable Motion-Picture Projectors, Type EU, Farm 
Bureau model, to recommend for use with their film 
programs. The DeVry Corporation has just issued a 
circular called ‘“Motion-Pictures for Farm Bureau 
Members’’, which shows the adaptability of the DeVry 
Type EU Farm Bureau model Projector for use with 
either 30-volt or 100-volt current at the turn of a 
switch. No rheostats or transformers are required. 

This means that this particular projector can operate 
on current from many sources that are available in 








CLARK’S TIME-LAPSE MOTION-PICTURE CAMERA 
Cc. B. NEBLETTE 


rural communities, where the ordinary city current is 
lacking. For instance, many farm lighting-plants 
operate on 30 to 32 volts—in this case all that has 
to be done is to see that a 30-volt lamp is in the lamp- 
house; then at the turn of a switch, the 30-volt current 
operates both the lamp and the motor. It is even 
possible to get all the necessary current from an auto- 
mobile. There are two ways of doing this. If the 
battery is a 12-volt battery, it can be added to two 
others in circuit, and enough current will be provided 
for an evening’s entertainment. In fact, any group of 
batteries producing from 30 to 36 volts will run the 
machine very nicely. Another way of utilising the 
automobile is to jack up the hind wheel and slip a belt 
over the tire and over the pulley of a small generator 
which we furnish for attaching to the running board 
of acar. This generator produces a current of 110 volts. 

Our records show that hundreds of County Agents 
are already using DeVry Projectors, mostly the type 
EU. Motion Pictures of this type not only add to 
the pleasure of country life but constitute unrivaled 
means of instruction in the farming business. They 
add greatly to the attendance at County Agents’ 
meetings. One province in Ontario, Canada, reported 
that the average attendance increased from 15 to 85 
when motion-pictures were added to the program— 
a gain of over 500 per cent. 

DeVry Movie News. 
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Communications intended for the editor of this department should be addressed to him, 
at Utah Agricultural College, College Hill, Logan, Utah. 
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Stills or Movies—Which? 


Tuose who must produce or select visual materials 
for classroom presentation are frequently confronted 
with the question: What medium shall I use—still 
photographs, lantern-slides, or motion-pictures? 

Now a similar question greets the literary artist 
when he tries to decide among such forms as prose, 
poetry, or that hybrid of verse and music—and inci- 
dentally the most popular of poetic forms—the song. 
But his problem is tremendously simplified when he 
recalls that each of these modes of expression is adapted 
to one form of subject-matter—that poetry and song 
are best suited to thoughts and feelings of such con- 
centrated intensity that to clothe them in prose would 
be to weigh down the lines with a melodramatic 
symbolism and imagination. 

The scholastic photographer can well afford to 
approach his problem from a similar point of view; 
that is, with the realisation that each medium, the 
still picture, the slide, and the motion-picture, has 
a dominant characteristic which is best adapted to 
the presentation of a particular type of subject-matter. 
However obvious the difference, there are many 
picture-exhibitions, both still and motion, which widely 
miss their mark because the producer has not kept in 
mind the bounds wherein the still picture may be 
utilized to best advantage, and likewise the motion- 
picture. 

The still picture, including all camera-products 
other than that of the kinema, is strictly limited to 
expressing things at rest and to suggesting action. 
Even if a football player is shown poised with one foot 
in mid-air, it remains a still picture, and what idea of 
motion there may be is in the imagination of the 
spectator. Still pictures of action are scientifically 
valuable and recall certain phases of action; but what 
the eye really sees in a football game is but a series of 
actions merged and melted one into the other. It is 
clear that the portrayal of action properly is the field 
of kinematography. And there is danger of misusing 
the motion-picture camera. Not long ago, I witnessed 
an educative film on the subject of Palestine. Fully 
seventy-five per cent. of the scenes contained no motion 
at all, and what action appeared in the other scenes was 
practically negligible. For the use of a motion-picture 
camera on @ “ject of this kind there is little excuse. 
And it may be added, parenthetically, that it is doubt- 
ful if one might wisely say that the time has come when 
the educative value of all the motion-picture films on 
the market could overbalance the value of still pictures 
and slides available. No, both kinds are needed in 
the schools. 

No one would deny that, for static subject-matter, 
the still picture or slide is superior to the kinema on 
several scores. Slides are cheaper, the picture as shown 
on the screen is less unsteady and trying to the eyes, 
and, further, a lecturer may control the screen-time 
to suit the needs of the audience and himself. 

Kinematography is a marvelous invention, and for 
depicting movement it has neither rival or substitute. 
But be it remembered that the still camera has a place 
in portraying quiescent things that no other method 
can quite equal or supplant. 


Atlanta, Ga., Visual Education Department 
Dear Mr. Marble: 


Thank you for the opportunity to summarise the 
activities of the Atlanta Visual Education Department 
in “The Pictorial Educator” department of PHoto- 
Era Magazine. I shall try to be as brief as possible. 

In regard to the distribution of visual aids, we are 
attempting to build up a library of slides and films 
available to teachers on demand. We have about 
500 of the “‘Picturols” or “Stillfilms”, which are quite 
popular with the teachers. Our motion-picture library, 
so far, consists of only 30 reels which we actually own, 
although we are hoping to increase it materially during 
1929. Practically every elementary school—42 of 
them—in the city has either the Keystone 600 Set or 
the Primary 300 Set, or both, in the school. Of course, 
each of these slide-sets has a stereopticon. Then there 
are about 25 “Picturol” projectors and 32 portable 
(DeVry) motion-picture projectors, some of which 
are located in individual schools and the rest circulated 
by the department to non-possessors. New auditori- 
ums now under construction or in prospect are all 
being provided with projection-booths and darkening 
curtains. 

During the past three years, ten courses have been 
conducted for teachers, two of them being at the 
Emory University Summer Session. The elements of 
photography, as applied to the production of prints, 
slides, and films, were taken up in all of these courses 
and some practical photographic work was done in 
several advanced courses. 

The department is quite well provided with photo- 
graphic equipment and darkrooms, so that we can 
turn out prints, stereographs, slides, and motion- 
pictures. During the present school year we are 
concentrating most of our photographic endeavor on 
pictures of classroom and other school activities, in 
order to help in the interpretation of a new course of 
study and to provide visitors at the National Education 
Association meetings next summer with graphic infor- 
mation regarding the work of our schools. 

I hope this brief word-picture will give you a satis- 
factory idea of the activities of the Atlanta Visual 
Education Department. 

Very truly yours, 


(Signed) E. R. Entow. 


Chicago Ideas 


In a publication of the Chicago City Board of 
Education, Mr. Dudley Grant Hays, Director of Visual 
Instruction, offers some very useful suggestions con- 
cerning the use of visual aids in elementary school-work. 
I quote from the booklet as follows: 

**Pictures of a rather simple type should be used at 
first, and the words being developed one at a time 
should be printed or written right on the object or part 
of it to which the word applies. After thus presenting 
the words and having the pupils repeat them or point 
to them on the picture, the cow is caused to vanish 
by simply pressing the switch button in the electric 
cord of the lantern. The words will remain and can be 
reviewed. Point to the word written on the part it 
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A BEGINNER'S READING LESSON 


names, so as to associate the word in its proper use. 
The drill in learning to recognise these words will be 
fun for the children and will lead to sharp observation. 

“Should the pupils be in doubt about any word, 
turn on the light again, so that the picture appears 
just where it did at first. Soon all the words will be 
recognised in this position. Now, place words at one 
side of the picture in columnar form, and again test 
the class for recognition of the words. They will, 
if bothered, look to the words where the picture was 
projected and thus use the association key to recall the 
word in question. 

“After a short drill as above outlined, sentences 
making use of these words can be called for from the 
class and, as they are given, be written on the board 
close by. These will be of a group production type. 
A further use of the words can be found in filling the 
blank spaces in short sentences projected on the black- 
board by means of the stereopticon and ‘home-made’ 
slides prepared by the teacher. 

“For review reading lessons, write the short sentences 
suggested above on the cellophane slides; but do not 
write close to the edge, or the words may not all appear 
on the screen, owing to the frame of the lantern cutting 
off part of the slide picture. The prepared slides may 
look like these:” 





I see a cow. 

She has two horns. 
She has two ears. 

The cow has two eyes. 
She has four legs. 

The cow has a tail. 





OBSERVATION SLIDE 





I see a 


, heise a 











MEMORY TEST OR DRILL SLIDE 


The booklet contains a number of photographs which 
illustrate how stereographs may be utilised for silent 
topics. The method is well worth the consideration 
of progressive teachers. Here is a typical page: 





Fishing 





1. How many live objects here? 

2. What are they doing? 

3. Which is the oldest child? 

4. Which is the youngest? 

5. What is the dog doing? 

6. Why do they look at the water? 








SILENT READING CALLING FOR ACTION 
With the pointer touch 6. 

the dog. 
Touch two caps. 


Point to the ears. 
7. Point to two legs. 


° 
= South teoken 8. Touch two heads. 
4. Touch a head. 9. Point to four bodies 
5. Touch a pet. 10. Touch a bonnet 
7 
SPECIMEN PAGE IN BOOK 


I have never heard of this method of teaching 
applied to a foreign language; but I see no reason why 
it should not be entirely successful. If any PHoro- 
Era readers know of any such cases, they will do us 
all a service by reporting the results. 


Sources of Study 


Tue advancing pictorial educator and the student 
who is on the alert for informative magazine articles 
devoted to his subject will find a mine of bibliographic 
information in a pamphlet issued by the United States 
Department of the Interior, Bureau of Education. 
It contains approximately sixty references to general 
phases of visual education; eighteen references to 
special subjects, such as the use of pictures in diverse 
branches of the school curriculum; nineteen references 
to lantern-slides; ninety-one to motion-pictures, and 
fifteen on “Effect of Visual Education Upon Children”. 
Also, there are ten references on “Use in Foreign 
Countries”. Here, indeed, is a pamphlet that will serve 
as a key to unlock vast coffers of visual information. 
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LONDON LETTER 


CARINE AND WILL CADBY 














Stnce Bognor was chosen for the King’s convales- 
cence, the illustrated press has been very amusing with 
its “news” photographs. Few of us have actually been 
to Bognor; but the prevailing idea of it has generally 
been that, of all dull, mediocre, and characterless 


places, it reigned supreme. Now, however, this ugly 
duckling of the south coast towns is blossoming into 
favor, and nothing, however remotely connected with 
Bognor, comes amiss to the news-editor. We had 
not realised how wide the net was spread for news- 
photographs of Bognor—or Sunshine Town as it is 
now called—till we came across a lifelike portrait of 
our old station-master at Borough Green, Kent, in 
a morning paper. A murder, we thought, or at least 
another big train-robbery! But nothing of the sort. 
It appears our old friend has been appointed station- 
master at Bognor, where he will receive visitors coming 
by train to Craigweil House, the King’s residence. 
As it is only about fifty miles from London, probably 
most people will motor. However, that is quite near 
enough for the news-editors. 

Bognor is evidently a little gold mine for the press- 
photographer, and he can enjoy a nice holiday there in 
the same salubrious air that we all hope is going to 
bring health to the King, and simply coin money by 
sending up portraits of the various postmen who 
deliver letters at Craigweil House; the milkmen, 
butchers, bakers, etc., who deliver goods, or even the 
little dog that barked at the King. There seems no end 
to possible news-subjects waiting for enterprise. 

Mr. McKay’s article in the February issue of PHoto- 
Era MacazineE on the Amateur Kinematographer has 
revealed to us how sadly behind we are here, not only 
in the presentation of the motion-picture but in its 
production. We have seen several friends’ efforts 
lately which left much to be desired in thought for the 
consecutiveness of the entertainment and _ general 
finish. Music had been altogether out of the question. 
We do not think our amateurs have quite realised the 
possibilities of kinematography but are still using 
it as a toy. 

Kodak’s advertisements have done their part—they 
have created an interest and demand; but it has always 
been Kodak’s policy to rather spoil the amateur by 
making everything so easy for him. He needs Mr. 
McKay to rouse him and point out that, if in other 
fields of photography he can rise superior to the profes- 
sional, why not in this? 

We have seen clever and charming little home-scenes 
that only an amateur could obtain; but so often they 
lacked just that finish that only energy and perse- 
verance can secure, and one felt that if only they had 
been pushed a little further they would have achieved 
success. 

The Times has been publishing some very attractive 
examples of mid-Victorian photography alongside of 
present-day work, and a close examination of these 
prints makes one wonder if, in ordinary photography, 
we have advanced at all since those far-off days. The 
quality of these old pictures is excellent. Indeed, we 
were specially attracted to the reproductions by their 
‘juiciness’ and richness, and, critically comparing 


them with the present-day examples of similar studies, 
they seem superior. 








Did the old wet plate, with its complicated prepara- 
tion immediately before use, really give a finer medium, 
or was more care expended in the making? The early 
Victorian photographer had to know a good deal more 
than is required to insert a roll-film and press the 
button. He had to prepare his glass, seeing that it 
was chemically clean, and then coat it in the dimmist of 
lights; and, what was more, expose it before it had time 
to dry. One of these old photographs represents the 
itinerant photographer, a whiskered, cultured-looking 
gentleman photographing a couple—the lady beaming 
and resplendent in swelling crinoline, the man, true to 
type, obviously uncomfortable and nervous under the 
photographic ordeal. The capacious traveling dark- 
room on wheels is also in the picture, and one would 
think the subject could hardly prove pictorial; and, yet, 
it certainly does, quite apart from the interesting 
record it gives of by-gone times. There is no suggestion 
of hustle and rush. 

But present-day methods of photography have 
introduced a diversity—one might almost say a new 
game—into modern life. One of us—which, we shall 
not divulge—when in town, generally seizes the oppor- 
tunity of posing for the eight-a-shilling automatic 
photographs, little studios for which are installed in 
many of the big shops. The eight studies are done one 
after the other without a break, and skill in the game 
of being photographed lies in achieving as many 
different poses and expressions as possible. It needs 
some practice and assurance ‘when sitting in the little 
box alone with the seeing eye of the camera to be quite 
natural and not lethargic or self-conscious. As each 
exposure is completed, a slightly different pose is taken; 
and, as one becomes expert at the game, full profiles 
of both sides of the face may be scored. 

A step higher in the game is deliberately to assume 
marked changes of expression that, when afterwards 
seen on the strip of eight prints, are decidedly amusing. 
Here it is just a matter of thinking hard, and switching 
the train of thought from one subject to another as the 
mechanical device creeps on; and, sure enough—at 
least with mobile features—the pictures tell the tale of 
thoughts passing at the time of the exposure. 

We hear that “Color Snapshots” have made arrange- 
ments with Messrs. Houghton Butcher—one of the 
largest English photographic distributors—to be sole 
distributing agents for the Company’s films. It is 
intended that the color-films and the developing and 
printing services shall be available in time for the 
coming season, which commences at Easter. By then 
there will be supplies in most shops, chemists, photo- 
graphic dealers, and others where amateurs now pur- 
chase black-and-white films. So we must anticipate a 
perfect orgy of color-photography, as from all we hear 
there is great interest in the subject. Many amateurs, 
who have grown stale at and tired of black-and-white 
work, will no doubt rush to color in the hope that they 
will at last get the longed-for results. But these are 
just the people, probably lacking concentration and 
perseverance, who will soon be giving the process a 
bad name because of their unsatisfactory results. 
Those who have made a success of ordinary photo- 
graphy, having worked hard and continuously at its 
secrets, are far more likely to succeed with color. 
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HERE, THERE AND EVERYWHERE 


To ensure publication, announcements and reports should be sent in 
not later than the 5th of the preceding month. 








Highlights of the ‘‘New England Sales-Plan”’ 
PuRPOSE 
To advertise and sell New England to itself and to 
the rest of the country in terms of its assets and 
advantages. 
Four Ossectives 


1. To attract visitors and residents to New England. 

2. To create goodwill for New England products as 
“quality products’. 

3. To promote New England’s industrial expan- 
sion by stimulating expansion of present industries, 
encouraging the organisation of new industries, and 
attracting to New England suitable industries now 
established elsewhere. 

4. To inform, inspire, and energise New England 
to the end that all interests will more vigorously sell 
themselves and New England. 


Two Ipeas to BE Sop 


1. New England is a good place in which to live, 
to work, and to play. 
2. New England makes quality products. 


PLAN TO Be Carried Out BYy— 


The New England Council, all-New England develop- 
ment organisation, created in 1925 and sponsored by 
the Governors of the six New England States, plus the 
sales efforts of States, communities, public utilities, 
manufacturers, and the agricultural, commercial, and 
industrial organisations of the New England States. 


MepIA 


Newspapers, magazines, booklets, radio, motion- 
pictures, photographs, and other accepted media of 
sales-campaigns. 

Cost or PLAN 


Recommended budget $300,000 a year for not less 
than three years, to include the continuance of the 
New England Council’s established functions. 


Wuo Witt Benerit? 


Every interest in every New England community 
will benefit, directly or indirectly, by: 

a. Expansion of New England’s industrial production. 

b. More visitors to New England. 


The Chattanooga P. P. A. Is Formed 


Orricers of the new Chattanooga Professional 
Photographers’ Association were elected recently at a 
meeting well attended by local photographers, both 
portrait and commercial. The officers to serve for 
the first year were elected. By unanimous vote, Matt 
Brown, manager of the Stokes Commercial Photo 
Company, was elected president. Mr. Brown has 
been, for sixteen years, connected with his concern, 
and has been very active in bringing the members 
together. Neill Watts, one of the veteran photographers 
and owner of the Watts Studio, was elected vice- 


president, and Arthur F. Salomon, manager of the 
commercial department of Englerth’s, was made 
secretary-treasurer. Mr. Salomon, who came to 
Chattanooga about eight years ago, was connected 
for five years with the Cline Studios. 

The Association, according to Secretary Salomon, 
starts out with the intention of bettering conditions and 
establishing a higher ethical standard among the 
professional photographers of Chattanooga, Tenn. 


W. H. Best, A.R.P.S. 


Owrnc to an oversight, we did not record last month 
that W. H. Best of Calgary, Canada, has received the 
honor of an Associateship in the Royal Photographic 
Society of Great Britain. We offer our congratulations 
and know that Mr. Best well merits this recognition 
from the R. P. S. 


Richard N. Speaight, F.R.P.S., Stays a Bit 
Longer 


Owrnce to the postponement of the Royal Levies in 
England due to the King’s illness, Mr. Speaight was 
enabled to stay a bit longer in the United States and 
have an additional showing of his exhibition, April 2 
and 3, at the Hotel Biltmore, Atlanta, Ga. This was 
an unexpected opportunity for the photographers in the 
South, who made the most of it. 

The attendance of photographers at the Speaight 
exhibitions and lectures in the various cities where 
Mr. Speaight has visited has been astonishing. In 
New York City and Chicago, the number exceeded 
800; and in Omaha, the smallest city on the schedule, 
more than 300 photographers were present. In Los 
Angeles there were 889, and there were proportionate 
numbers in other cities of the country. It should be a 
matter of great satisfaction to the sponsors of this 
remarkable tour that so much interest and enthusiasm 
could be aroused. Indeed, the photographers of the 
United States and Canada should feel—and we believe 
do feel—greatly indebted to Mr. Speaight and to the 
Eastman Kodak Company for making this truly 
educational and inspirational contribution to photo- 
graphic progress. 


74th Annual Exhibition of the 
R. P. S., London 


THE Scientific Section of the 74th Annual Exhibition 
of the Royal Photographic Society of Great Britain 
will be of great interest and value, and the secretary of 
the society is asking for a large representation from the 
United States. This year the exhibition will be held 
September 14 to October 14, 1929. Mr. Alexander 
Murray of the Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, 
N.Y., is receiving all entries intended for this exhibition, 
and prints should reach him on or before July 15, 1929. 
Prints should be mounted, but not framed. There are 
no fees. Mr. Murray will be glad to supply further 
particulars and asks the hearty co-operation of all 
workers in scientific photography in making up a 
splendid American section for the R. P. S, 
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Herbert C. McKay, A.R.P.S., On 
Sponsoring Committee 


ELSEWHERE in this issue there is a reference to the 
organisation of the New York City Amateur Movie 
Club. The Amateur Cinema League, of which Hiram 
Percy Maxim is the president, appointed a Sponsoring 
Committee, under the chairmanship of Stephen F. 
Voorhees, to organise an amateur movie club in New 
York City. The undertaking was crowned with 
success. Among the twenty members selected for this 
important task, we find the name of our own motion- 
picture editor, Herbert C. McKay, A.R.P.S. When- 
ever there is anything progressive being attempted 
for amateur or professional motion-pictures, Mr. 
McKay is there to help. 


Dr. Max Thorek, A.R.P.S., Receives 
America Salon Trophy 


Ir goes without saying that we extend our sincere 
and hearty congratulations to Dr. Thorek as the 
winner of the coveted America Salon Trophy for the 
Season 1928-29. This trophy is awarded each year 
by the Associated Camera Clubs of America to the 
pictorialist who has the largest number of prints hung 
at the leading salons of the United States and Canada. 
We understand that the late Joseph Petrocelli was the 
Doctor’s closest competitor. In fact, only four prints 
separated these two well-known pictorialists. How- 
ever, the good Doctor had the four-print lead and is 
now the proud recipient of the Trophy. President 
Julius Cindrich of the Associated Camera Clubs of 
America wrote Dr. Thorek as follows: 


My dear Dr. Thorek: 

It gives me great pleasure to inform you that you 
were awarded the Associated Camera Clubs of America 
Salon Trophy for the season of 1928-29. 

In my opinion, you deserve more than the Trophy 
represents, as your untiring efforts and your good and 
artistic work will spur on many of us in our beloved 
hobby. 

Congratulations and our best wishes for your future 
successes. I am, 

Yours very truly, 
(signed) Junius CrnpRicu, 
President, A. C. C. of A. 


P.S. Will you kindly let me know as to the dis- 
position of the Club Prize? 


Carl L. Oswald with Q. R. S. Company 


ANNOUNCEMENT has been made recently of the 
appointment of Mr. Carl L. Oswald as New York 
Sales Representative for the Motion-Picture Equip- 
ment Division of the Q. R. S. Company. This is in 
line with the Company’s policy of expansion in the 
field of amateur motion-picture and general photo- 
graphic equipment by including in its personnel, 
individuals who are familiar with the general amateur 
field and who are, furthermore, known therein. 

Mr. Oswald’s interest in photography began while 
he was an undergraduate at Syracuse University, 
where he had the honor of being the first American 
student of the late Prof. E. J. Wall. Following this he 
became the Washington representative for the Bausch 
& Lomb Optical Company, in which position he became 
known to the trade and to photographers by personal 
contact and by various contributions to current 
photographic literature. 

Following the entry of the United States into the 


World War, Mr. Oswald became an officer in the Naval 
Reserve Flying Corps, and, after a period of station 
service, was transferred to the Naval Observatory at 
Washington in charge of photographic aérial equipment 
under the direction of Commander C. T. Jewell. At 
the close of the war, Mr. Oswald returned to Bausch & 
Lomb with headquarters in New York City, and 
during the ensuing period he was in close touch with 
the professional motion-picture field. Later he col- 
laborated in the making of several educational and 
industrial motion-pictures and was also identified with 
the introduction of one type of color-kinematography. 

He became interested in amateur kinematography 
shortly after the introduction of sixteen-millimeter 
film as an amateur standard and has been identified 
with the Amateur Cinema League since its inception. 
He contributes regularly to Movie Makers, the official 
organ of the League. 

For some time prior to the formation of the Agfa 
Ansco Corporation early last year, Mr. Oswald was in 
charge of the service and technical department of 
Agfa Products, Inc., a position which kept him in close 
touch with the needs of both the consumer and dealer, 
and which will doubtless prove valuable to all con- 
cerned in his present connection. Mr. Oswald’s head- 
quarters will be in the New York Office of the Q. R. S. 
Company, 135th Street and Walnut Avenue. 


The Second International Invitation Salon 


In a recent letter, our good friend Mr. Joseph M. 
Bing of the Drem Products Corporation, New York 
City, points out that May 1, 1929, will be the opening 
date of the Invitation Salon which, under the sponsor- 
ship of the Camera Club of New York, was such a 
success last year. This salon is the only one of its 
kind now in existence. Its feature lies in that pictorial- 
ists of recognised ability are invited to send in one 
print of their own selection. Each exhibitor is given 
the opportunity to send what he believes to be his 
best print, no matter what juries or acceptance com- 
mittees have said, or will say. For this reason the 
Second International Invitation Salon has an attraction 
all its own. We like to see the pictures which leading 
pictorialists consider their very best effort. 


The Ninth Annual Competition of 
‘*American Photography”’ 


ENTRY-BLANKS are now available to those who 
wish to submit prints in the Ninth Annual Competition 
of our cotemporary American Photography. The last 
day for receiving prints will be June 1, 1929. The 
judges will meet in Boston, in June, to award the 
prizes. Further particulars may be obtained by 
addressing the American Photographic Publishing 
Company, 428 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


The East and West Meet 


Onty those who have lived where there are no hills, 
no real trees, no green grass—just sand, scrub pine, 
and “‘climate’—only such can fully appreciate the 
beauty and attractiveness of New England as a summer 
haven for tourists. According to the recreational 
committee of the New England Conference, something 
like 3,000,000 tourists visited us last season, an increase 
of ten per cent. over the previous year. 

It is believed that by pooling the advertising of 
New England resorts, a much better and wider appeal 
can be made to the tourist trade, to the greatly increased 
profit of all concerned. When, to its natural beauty 
and ready accessibility, New England can add the 
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lure of unnumbered historical, educational, and literary 
shrines, it should not be difficult to prepare advertising 
copy that will place New England first on the list 
of recreational areas. 

Incidentally, a little more warm-hearted hospitality 
extended to strangers within our confines would help 
materially. Rightly or wrongly, we have a reputation 
of being rather cold-blooded, suspicious, and grasping. 

The Boston Mail. 


Third International Salon in Poland 


WE are glad to call attention to the Third Inter- 
national Salon of Pictorial Photography in Poland, 
which will be held May 26 to June 12, 1929, at Poznan. 
The last day for receiving prints will be May 15, 1929. 
The address of the secretary is Dr. Tadeusz Cyprian, 
Poznan, ul Skryte 14, Poland. We have a few entry- 
blanks for distribution to those who wish to send prints. 


Electric Refrigerator Preserves Aéro-Films 
in Addition to Food for Colorado 
National Guard 


Aw electric refrigerator is generally thought of in 
connection with the proper preservation of food, but 
the 45th Division Air Service of the Colorado National 
Guard at Denver has a General Electric Refrigerator 
for the preservation of Aéro-Films. 















Photographic Plane of 45th Division Air Ser- 
vice Colorado National Guard and Electric 
Refrigerator used for preservation of aéro films 


Aéro-Films are different from other types of films. 
They are super-speed, hyper-sensitised, which necessi- 
tates their being kept at about a 40-degree temperature 
in order to retain the sharpness of impression. If the 
films are not kept cold, the emulsion will deteriorate 
and the scenes will be blurred and indistinct, according 
to the B. K. Sweeney Electrical Company, who made 
the unique installation. 

To prevent the Aéro-Films from becoming spoiled 
by an uneven temperature, Major Bruce Kistler, 
Commanding Officer, arranged to have Lowry Field 
equipped with a General Electric Refrigerator. 


Portland Society of Art Photographic Section 


In the spring of each year the Portland (Maine) 
Society of Art, Photographic Section, has an exhibition 
which attracts many of the leading workers in the 
United States and overseas. Under the efficient 
co-operation of Oliver P. T. Wish, secretary of the 
L. D. M. Sweat Memorial Art Museum, these annual 
photographic exhibitions have become very popular. 
The group of pictorialists in Portland, Maine, have 
made a name for themselves in salons; and they, in 
turn, welcome the work of pictorialists from all parts 
of the United States and the world. The 1929 exhibi- 
tion will be held as usual at the Art Museum, and 
will be open to the public April 10 to May 11, 1929. 
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The Ciné Velostigmat F/1.5 and 
Filmo for Kodacolor 


Tue Ciné Velostigmat F/1.5 made by the Wollensak 
Optical Company has been adopted by the Bell & 
Howell Company as optional equipment on their Filmo 
cameras for Kodacolor. 

This lens has the exceptional color-corrections. 
anastigmatic qualities, and extreme speed which adapt 
it admirably to color-photography. After exhaustive 
tests at the Bell & Howell plant, the Ciné Velostigmat 
F/1.5 has proved very satisfactory for color-work and 
is recommended by them as desirable lens-equipment 
on the Filmo for Kodacolor. 

Prompt delivery can be made. Dealers or owners 
of Filmo cameras desiring to equip themselves quickly 
for Kodacolor are requested to communicate with the 
Bell & Howell Company, 1801 Larchmont Avenue, 
Chicago, IIl., for further information. 


New Market for Photographs 


WE have been informed that the Park Syndicate, 
1521-23 Real Estate Trust Building, Philadelphia, 
Pa., have recently opened a permanent market for 
photographs of interesting people. Photographs should 
be accompanied by sharp negatives. A minimum 
rate of $5 is paid for accepted material. We suggest 
that those who may have suitable material communi- 
cate with Mr. Benjamin E. Botkiss, Manager, of the 
Park Syndicate. 


Brooklyn Institute 39th Exhibition 


By the time this reaches our readers, the Thirty- 
Ninth Annual Exhibition of Pictorial Photography 
of the Officers and Members of the Department of 
Photography will have passed into history. It is a 
matter of regret that reference to this exhibition was 
inadvertently omitted in our March issue. The exhibi- 
tion was held in the Print Galleries of the Brooklyn 
Museum and the Committee of Selection consisted 
of Susan A. Hutchinson, Nicholas Haz, and Morris 
Greenberg. We hope to have a report of this exhibition 
for our next issue. 


P. A. of A. Convention Notes 


One of the big features of the Convention Program 
of the Forty-seventh Annual Convention of the P. A. 
of A. at Buffalo will be the many practical talks and 
demonstrations. 

All of the artistic professions—painting, architecture, 
decorations, as well as portraiture—are being effected 
by modernistic, or, as some call it, futuristic develop- 
ments that are taking place. Seemingly, all the old 
rules and principles that have governed the creative 
artist have been cast aside by this new movement. 

Photographers, both portrait and commercial, are 
commencing to feel very decidedly the influence of 
this new movement, and a photographer who is a 
student of his art will see the increasing influence that 
this new movement is having as he studies the work of 
our best photographers, illustrated in such magazines 
as Vogue, Harper's Bazar, Vanity Fair, and as on the 
advertising pages of the current magazines. 

In order to gauge properly the possible influence and 
progress that this modernistic movement may have 
on the art of photography, the Convention Committee 
has secured Mr. H. I. Williams of New York to lecture 
and demonstrate on this subject. Mr. Williams is 
known as one of the foremost of the photographic 
illustrators in New York City. His work is being used 


by a great many of our leading national advertisers 








and is appearing on the advertising pages of most of 
our important magazines. 

Every photographer is looking for new fields that 
will add to his income, and many have looked at the 
motion-picture field with longing, wondering how they 
could cash in on it to best advantage. 

In the commercial and industrial field, the importance 
of motion-picture work is increasing daily by leaps 
and bounds. Manufacturers and advertisers are 
discovering that the motion-picture camera can be 
of invaluable assistance in demonstrating the use of 
machines and processes, thus increasing sales beyond 
belief. 

The manufacturer is finding that the motion-picture 
camera and operator are of tremendous assistance in 
educating the workmen to better operating methods 
in the analysis of metals and processes in legal work, 
and in many, many other ways. 

Walter Bartz, Chief Photographer for the Youngs- 
town Sheet and Tube Co., at Youngstown, has devel- 
oped this field of work far beyond that attempted 
by any other independent photographer. The demon- 
stration and lecture that he will give at the Convention 
of the P. A. of A. in Buffalo will open up and illustrate 
an entirely new and exceedingly profitable field that 
is available not only to the industrial photographer 
but to the average commercial studio that wants to 
go out after it. 

L. C. Vinson. 


‘‘Some Ideas on Big Game Hunting, 
Shooting, and Fishing’’ 


WE have received an interesting booklet recently 
issued by the London office of Thos. Cook & Son, 
which is illustrated with a number of unusual big game 
and fishing pictures by Major A. Radcliffe Dugmore, 
M. Maxwell, and others. Of interest to photographers 
is the fact that this well-known tourist company 
recognises photography of wild animals as important 
enough to arrange special tours and safaris for those 
who wish to use their cameras on big game. Not only 
are such tours arranged for big game photography 
but for any branch of scientific camera work in the 
strange out-of-the-way places of the world. Truly, 
the owner of astill- or motion-picture camera is receiving 
recognition. His patronage is sought and valued. 
Copies of this interesting booklet may be obtained 
by addressing Thos. Cook & Son, 585 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, or by applying to any branch office 
in the larger cities of the United States. 


The P. A. of A. Advertising Campaign 


Frsruary was marked by a great increase in the 
number of tie-up advertising materials ordered by the 
subscribers to the National Advertising Program of 
the Photographers Association of America, following 
the reduction in prices announced in the February 
Pathway, the official publication of the Association. 
Not only were many new buyers of tie-ups added to 
the list at National Advertising Headquarters, but 
also many of those who had purchased these items 
materially increased their quantities. The total sales 
in cash as well as in number of pieces of these materials 
during this month exceeded by a substantial amount 
the best previous month. 

That Mother’s Day was expected to be an unusually 
good opportunity for the portrait photographer to 
build business was shown by the large demand for 
those materials designed for use to promote this busi- 
ness. From all parts of the country have come orders 
for these materials, and in quantities that show that 
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PHOTOGRAPHS 
LIVE FOREVER ~ 


This advertisement in national publications brought excellent returns 


the photographers are determined to cash in on the 
“Second Christmas’’. 

The special stickers, designed so that they might be 
affixed to the letters, the billheads, or any other mail 
matter sent out by the studios, promoting the use 
of photographs for Mother’s Day gifts, have been very 
much in demand. More than a quarter of a million of 
these had been ordered by the first of March. 

The monthly letter folders, however, are still leading 
the portrait materials in sales, both in dollars and in 
actual quantities. The story style booklets are also 
proving very popular, and other materials of the 


monthly series are being ordered in good quantities. 

The advertisement headed “In your own drama, 
You are the star” will reach more than ten million 
readers through the April Ladies’ Home Journal. The 
theme of personal importance, of individualism, on 
which this advertisement is built, is the same one which 
has been used as a foundation for the preceding adver- 
tisements of this series. The advertisement again 
stresses the booklet, and offers an opportunity for the 
local photographer-subscriber to tie his studio to the 
national program by distributing these booklets to 
his prospects. 
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THE AMATEUR KINEMATOGRAPHER 


HERBERT C. McKAY, A.R.P.S. 
Dean New York Institute of Photography 








New York City Amateur Movie Club 


Arter long and untiring efforts of the officials of the 
Amateur Cinema League, an Amateur Ciné Club has 
been definitely organised in New York City. The 
organisation meeting was well attended and aroused 
a great deal of enthusiasm. At this meeting some 
extraordinary films were presented and talks given 
which were both interesting and informative. 

Mr. Stephen Voorhees was the Secretary of the 
organisation meeting, while the sponsors were all well 
known in amateur Ciné circles in New York. Mr. J. B. 
Carrigan, Editor of Movie Makers, acted as temporary 
secretary. 

Mr. Hiram Percy Maxim, President of the Amateur 
Cinema League, delivered the opening address, calling 
attention to the recent tremendous strides in amateur 
motion-picture work, and to the activities of amateur 
organisations throughout the country. Mr. Maxim’s 
address was, to no little degree, responsible for arousing 
the interest of those attending this meeting. 

Following this address, Dr. L. C. Mees, director of 
the Eastman Research Laboratory, gave a very interest- 
ing talk upon the subject of the more serious uses of 
sixteen-millimeter motion photography and _ recent 
developments in natural color photography. Dr. 
Mees had a selection of films which were certainly 
unusual. It might be added that these films were 
projected with a Kodascope Model A to which an arc 
lamp had been adapted. The monocolor films were 
shown in full standard size upon a standard screen with 
the most excellent results. 

The films included a_ stop-motion photo-micro- 
graphic film of budding yeast cells. Although the 
definition was somewhat diffused, this is excusable when 
one takes into consideration the slight depth of focus 
of the microscope objective, the vertical component of 
the motion involved, and the tremendous projection 
magnification. This film was of great interest to your 
Editor, who has been doing work of a similar nature 
for some time past. And, by the way, in a month or 
two we shall present an account of this work in these 
columns. 

Another film was a photomicrographic one of the 
development of silver-grains in a photographic emulsion, 
I am sure that no one who saw this film will ever drop 
a film into a developing-bath without having visions 
of the grains writhing and twisting, sending out fila- 
mentous cilia, drawn hither and thither by the swelling 
gelatin, becoming black and growing slightly in size. 
In the minds of many workers, such a film beyond 
doubt removes many of the mysteries which have 
surrounded the process of development. 

Following this film was one which undoubtedly 
deserves a place among the most marvelous achieve- 
ments of motion-picture photography, and which 
forces from us the deepest admiration of the man who 
made it. This was a stop-motion astro-motion picture 
of the planet Jupiter. Not only this, but the film gave 
two images, one having been made by infra-red light. 
The images upon the screen were possibly a yard in 
diameter, with the “bands” showing as plainly as 
though one were actually looking through a great 
telescope, while the ball revolved at about the rate of 


thirty revolutions per minute. When one considers 
the fact that these were genuine astro-photographs, 
requiring such delicate exactitude in the manipulation 
of a telescope weighing hundreds of tons, with its 
mechanism, and that the photographs were transferred 
to motion-picture film with such exactitude that the 
results were equal to ordinary studio-photography, 
our admiration for the technique involved knows 
no bounds. 

In closing his part of the program, Dr. Mees gave a 
demonstration of Kodacolor upon a six-foot screen. 
The writer was seated within a few feet of the screen, 
a position most favorable for criticism and a position 
most adverse from which truly to appreciate the beauty 
of the films. In spite of this, the results were very 
beautiful and the colors rendered with remarkable 
fidelity. At the close of his entertaining talk, Dr. Mees 
received the hearty applause of the spectators. 

Following Dr. Mees, Dr. Raymond L. Ditmars of 
the New York Zodlogical Association gave a talk upon 
the subject of motion-picture photography, relating 
some of his experiences in the jungles and far corners 
of the earth. Unfortunately, Dr. Ditmars avoided 
that subject upon which he is better qualified to speak 
than any man on earth, reptilian life. He did, however, 
show a series of films dealing with episodes in the lives 
of some of the anthropoid residents of the Bronx Zoo. 

After these entertaining films, “The Fall of the 
House of Usher” was shown. This film, produced by 
amateurs, has received highly favorable comment from 
both professional producers and amateurs. The film 
was produced by three actors, and with settings which 
perhaps represented a monetary outlay of less than one 
hundred dollars; yet it was successful to a degree 
seldom achieved by million-dollar spectacles. The 
excellence of the film may be understood when the 
writer remarks that not until the third day after the 
projection did he remember that the film was without 
subtitles! It was complete, and a masterpiece, yet 
the screen at no time displayed anything actually 
material or tangible! By the use of lap-dissolves, 
prisms, animation, slow-motion, and most of the other 
“tricks” of kinematography, this film has been made 
essentially a direct emotional appeal. There is no plot, 
no story; but stark horror runs through the film in a 
manner so vague that the spectator can rarely state 
that any one incident is unusual. The producers are 
to be congratulated again for their masterpiece in 
modernistic impressionism. 

The final film was a selected series of sequences from 
the amateur masterpiece “And How!” This film has 
often been pronounced an orthodox masterpiece; but 
its strictly professional technique left it flat after the 
exhibition of such an unusual production as “The 
Fall of the House of Usher’. 

Following the films, a short business session was 
inaugurated. Dr. Raymond L. Ditmars was elected 
president of the organisation, with the Countess de 
Montagny as vice-president. To aid the officers, a 
Board of Directors was named, each of whom has been 
active in amateur motion-pictures for some time. 

We certainly extend our best wishes to the newly 
formed organisation. 
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MOTION-PICTURE SECTION 


Vitacolor 


Most of you have heard of Vitacolor; many of you 
have read the amusing and erroneous accounts which 
have appeared in newspapers regarding this system of 
natural-color motion-pictures. From all accounts, one 
would surmise that the process is purely and simply 
black magic. Well, after seeing a demonstration, one 
would be tempted to accept even that theory, were it 
not for the fact that the development of this system 
along strictly scientific lines commands even greater 
respect than we accord magicians. 

Briefly, Vitacolor is a system of natural-color motion- 
picture making which may be adapted to any sixteen- 
millimeter camera and projector. True, it can be and 
is being adapted to professional cameras, also, but 
at a cost which few amateurs would care to pay. The 
amateur equipment is unusually inexpensive, as is the 
film itself. The film, which is negative-positive, sells 
for only two dollars per roll more than the ordinary 
panchromatic negative, including processing. Those 
who have been using panchromatic negative-positive 
can now get color at only two dollars extra! 

The writer was present recently at the first public 
demonstration of this process given in New York. 
This demonstration was given in the studios of the 
Institute for the benefit of the students of the New 
York Institute of Photography. 

The demonstration was given by Mr. W. H. Howse 
of the Vitacolor Corporation of Los Angeles, and all 
present were unanimous in stating that the color- 
reproduction, and the projection in general, was the 
best they had ever seen. Not only were the colors— 
to the most delicate shades and tints—reproduced in 
their exact natural values, but there was no indication 
upon the screen of the mechanics by which the colors 
were produced. Upon approaching as close as two feet 
from the screen, not only was grain absolutely invisible, 
but the definition remained as sharp as the finest 
black-and-white projection viewed at the same dis- 
tance; and at no distance were any traces of the process 
visible. The picture was there with the full richness of 
natural color, with color in the deepest shadow, with 
marvelous gradation—in fact, lifelike reproduction. 

This demonstration was given upon a home standard 
30 x 40 inch screen, filling the screen. Judging from 
the quality, the projection would not have suffered 
from a screen-size of 61 x 9 or even larger. 

Following a demonstration reel, Mr. Howse projected 
an average amateur shot—the first color-shot of this 
particular amateur, in fact, and the result was fully 
satisfactory. As the subject was the Pasadena Rose 
Festival, the character of the shots and the fine color- 
detail can be imagined; yet not in the tiniest spot did 
the color fail, either in quality or presence. 

Vitacolor is a combination of the mechanics of a 
two-color process with the chromatics of a polycolor 
system! Each of the filter-series is divided into 
segments of various derivatives of the basic red or 
green, with a balancing sector. The color-image is not 
one of momentarily homogenous color; but each of 
the component color-images is made up of a succession 
of derivative color. Thus it is possible to produce a 
deep, rich maroon with a purplish tinge instead of the 
muddy rust-color which the usual two-color process 
gives, and likewise rich blues with just a hint of red are 
reproduced in that tone instead of as a flat greenish-blue. 

It has been recognised for a long time that any 
deficiency which would prevent the proper reproduction 
of these “rich” colors would effectually prevent the 
reproduction of all delicate hues. Thanks to the 
genius of Mr. Max DuPont, we now have a system 
which is basically two-color, but which reproduces every 


color with truly remarkable fidelity. Not only this, 
but shots taken upon foggy days, shots through water 
and backlighted, shots with deep shadows, shots in 
dull light and in the full flood of sunshine, shots made 
by incandescent lighti—shots of every conceivable 
variety were shown, and not one failed in its reproduc- 
tion of true natural color—not a faded hint of Nature, 
but the full brilliant richness of Nature’s own color. 

How is it done? Simply! 

The camera is fitted with a circular filter. This 
filter is half red-series and half green-series. Why 
series? Because the filters are not solid, but composed 
of a variety of sectors of varying tones. You will 
instantly ask: “If all of these filters pass the motionless 
frame, why not use a filter whose average absorption 
is that of the average of the sectors?” 

The answer is simple, yet elusive. Let us consider 
blue, not green blue, but blue. Blue without any red, 
but also without yellow. This is, of course, blocked 
by the red, so we only have to see why it is reproduced 
as blue instead of as green through the green filter. 

In taking, the blue component registers upon the 
film by virtue of its green-passing power; but through 
the blue sector it passes freely, adding to the density of 
that portion of the negative. In the positive, we have 
aclear portion. In projection, this projects our complex 
green of high-blue content, but superimposed we have 
the flash of pure blue and we see blue not green. 

Now if the object is green, we get a partial reduction 
of the silver through the green sectors, while the blue, 
which passed the blue freely, passes only the blue 
component of the green and we have partial reduction. 
In projection, when the blue sector passes, we have 
a blue dulled by the partially opaque silver deposit, 
which gives a color so nearly green that blended with 
the filter green it gives us a green sensation. 

This explanation is at fault in many points. A full 
explanation of this revolutionary process, given in an 
argument-proof manner, would require many times 
the space we have at our disposal; but, at least, this 
will enable you to grasp the basic idea. The successive 
sectors give an effect demonstrably different from a 
solid filter of the same mean absorption. If you doubt 
it, see a Vitacolor film and compare it with the old 
Kinemacolor, which the writer considers the finest 
two-color system invented up to the time of Vitacolor. 

The filter itself is contained in a small circular case 
which is fitted to any camera and, of course, the com- 
panion filter is fitted to the projector. Naturally, the 
projection filter must be different in composition from 
the taking filter. This is well known to all two- and 
three-color workers. Both operate at the same speed 
and give alternate projection. The film speed is 
twenty-four, which effectually overcomes  color- 
bombardment, yet does not wear the film or have other 
disadvantages. The writer saw one film which had 
been projected more than two hundred times, yet 
ran through the projector faultlessly. 

Every amateur owes it to himself to make films in 
natural color. 


Cash from Your Camera 


WE have just read the latest edition of “Cash from 
Your Camera” (American Photographic Publishing 
Company). The volume contains many excellent 
hints to aspiring photographic journalists; but the 
new edition contains an added feature which will be of 
the greatest interest to kinematographers. This is the 
portion of the volume entitled ‘The Newsreel Camera- 
man’’, by our very dear friend, Mr. Karl A. Barleben, 
Jr., A.R.P.S., Editor of the Ciné Department of 
American Photography. 
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Mr. Barleben has had extensive experience in various 
phases of commercial motion-picture photography, 
including a great deal of newsreel work. The quality 
of his work may be judged from the fact that he received 
a personal expression of appreciation from the Prince 
of Wales after filming His Royal Highness at one time. 

Mr. Barleben is at present Instructor in Motion- 
Picture Photography at the New York Institute of 
Photography and is recognised as an authority upon all 
phases of motion-picture work; and he is, as the writer 
has occasion to know, a man of charming personality. 

It is suggested that those of you who are interested 
in newsreel work read carefully the hints given by one 
so eminently fitted to write upon this subject. 


The Filmo Enlarger 


Beit & Howe .t announce a new accessory which 
will beyond doubt appeal to the great army of Filmo 
users. This is an enlarging cone which fits the standard 
Filmo projector. The cone bears a film-pack adapter 
at its extremity. A selected frame of film is located and 
projected upon the film-pack screen. When the neces- 
sary arrangements have been made, the light is extin- 
guished and the slide withdrawn. The indicated 
exposure is made and the film in the pack changed by 
pulling the tab in the usual manner. 

It may be wondered why a film-pack is used. The 
motion-picture film is positive. When this is projected 
upon the film, a negative is formed. When all of the 
films have been exposed, the pack is taken to the 
photo-finisher and handled just like any camera- 
exposed pack. This gives you a dozen permanent 
negatives from which you may have all the album- 
prints made which you desire. This gives the Ciné 
amateur an enlarging-process, which still leaves the 
developing and printing to the commercial amateur 
photo-finisher. 

The device is novel and fills a marked need of the 
amateur. There is little question as to its ultimate 
popularity. 


Movie Backgrounds 


ALL too often, in our interest in the subject immedi- 
ately before our cameras, we amateurs forget to notice 
the background, not realising, until the picture is 
projected, what its effect is going to be. 

The foreground subject itself is, of course, of primary 
importance. But the beauty of the picture, as a 
whole, can be so enhanced or marred by the back- 
ground that it is worth considering carefully before 
“shooting”. 

The background in a good picture should never 
compete for attention with the subject being photo- 
graphed, or it will distract the interest of your audience 
from the main issue. An example of this type of 
background was seen in a vacation film recently viewed. 
The scene was a short shot of a mountain-trail sign, 
filmed for use as a subtitle. As the scene opened, a 
cowboy raced his horse across the picture behind the 
sign, and it is doubtful if anyone who has witnessed 
that scene projected read the sign. 

In a motion-picture it is often appropriate to have the 
background show movement, but this can be carried 
too far, placing it in the “competing for attention” 
class. Foliage moving in the breeze, crowds moving at 
a normal gait, traffic rolling slowly past behind the 
subject—many common-place scenes of this type 
will make suitable backgrounds so far as foreground 
subject—many common-place scenes of this type 
will make suitable backgrounds so far as foreground 
action is concerned. It is always a relative matter, 
dependent upon the nature of the primary subject. 





Backgrounds should not contain lines that tend to 
carry the eyes away from the foreground subject. 
A picture taken against the clapboard side of a house 
is an instance of this. Keep your backgrounds sub- 
ordinate in structure as well as in action. 

Aside from selection, backgrounds may be rendered 
unobtrusive by throwing them slightly out of focus. 
With wide-angle lenses this can be done only on close- 
ups, as these lenses have great depth of field—area of 
sharp focus—but in using telephoto lenses the operator 
has more latitude along this line. Furthermore. the 
larger the stop used on any lens, the less will be the 
depth of field. 

So if you wish to keep the background soft and 
diffused, select a shady spot, open the lens accordingly, 
place the subject perhaps five feet or more from the 
background, and shoot the scene. The result will 
please you, not only because the background will be 
pleasingly indistinct, but because your subject will 
be free from the heavy shadows and glaring highlights 
which harsh light produces. 

Contrasting the background to the subject in regard 
to color is also effective. For instance, a white subject 
stands out better against a dark background than 
against a light one and vice versa. 

Watch your backgrounds. They can “make or 
break” a picture. Very often an ordinary scene lends 
itself to a beautiful result if background selection and 
framing of the background are out of the ordinary. 
Likewise poor backgrounds can ruin an otherwise 
lovely “shot”.—Filmo Topics. 





Service to Amateur Movie Clubs 


Amateur clubs are simply groups of movie amateurs 
who work together, either in actually filming their 
pictures or in comparing results and discussing ways 
of getting better films. Some of these groups go in 
for photoplay production, and others are friendly 
associations for mutual improvement. Clubs of the 
latter type provide one vital need of every amateur— 
a ready-made audience and an audience that will be 
interested and constructively critical. They provide 
the best opportunity for amateurs to increase their 
knowledge and pleasure in filming through co-ordinated 
activity. This type of club, of course, is made up of 
those who own amateur movie equipment. They hold 
interesting programs, exchange films with one another, 
and provide laboratory and studio facilities. 

Photoplay producing clubs require only one camera- 
man, the other club members being interested in 
scenario writing, directing, or acting. Of course, the 
more cameramen the better, but every DeVry owner 
is a potential organiser of this type of club. If you 
have never tried the production of an amateur photo- 
play or story film, you haven’t realised the full pos- 
sibilities of your camera. There is a particular fascina- 
tion in the creation of a story in film. 

There are now almost a hundred amateur photoplay 
producing groups in America; and several critics of 
the professional motion-pictures, among them George 
Jean Nathan, have stated that the future development 
of the motion-pictures as an art will come from the 
amateur. Already, Hollywood has recognised the 
amateur photoplay producers and has offered contracts 
on the basis of ability displayed in amateur photoplay 
production. An amateur movie club provides the 
organisation and the funds for production. 

A. L. Gale, Club Consultant of the Amateur Cinema 
League, 105 West 40th Street, New York, N.Y., will 
aid, without charge, anyone interested in the organisa- 
tion of either type of amateur movie club. 

DeVry Movie News. 
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